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THE COMMON WEALTH. » his mother and announced that the child, of 


which she was pregnant, was an incarnation of 
himself; when the child was born, a chorus of 
iswans, messengers of Apollo, celebrated his 
‘birth; a thunderbolt fell and reiiscended, that 
being the divine salutation. There is much 
' more of this which will be found interesting, all 
of it being, according to Reville, plagiarized 
from Christianity. 

The real historical Apollonius of Tyana our 
| author finds was a very insignificant person. 
| He forgets that contemptuous passage about 
ithe Christians and their founder in Tacitus, 
| and goes to similar sources to prove Apollonius 
'aclever pretender. The book of Doctor Re- 
‘ville, with all its ability, is not that of a philo- 
| sophic mind ; and its learning, though thorough 
in its one direction, is not various. He does 
not see, fur instance, that the fables about Apol- 
lonius quite as nearly resemble the scattered 
myths about Orpheus, Bacchus, Isis, Mithras, 
and Esculapius, as they do those of the Apoch- 
ryphal and other Gospels; that his book has 
indeed unintentionally shown for Dr. Strauss 
the connecting link between the various sys- 
tems of myths, and shown that they have all 
too strong a family likeness to have been real 

Forever longing for the light with any land or individual. As one hears the 
Which beams eternally above! same yarns, dyed a little differently, on every 
—— | ship ; finds the same superstitions on Guernsey, 
jon Long Island, or at Marblehead; finds the 
,same brood of goblin fancies and gipsey facts 
'in all times and latitudes and longitudes; so 
ing used his | mugt one see in these Christian or Apollonian 
| or Esculapian wonders a floating sediment of 
the religious atmosphere ready to settle about 
and adhere to any great truth that is borne 
into the world, and which Jesus could no more 
escape than he could the Jewish tongue or ves- 
ture. 


APOLLO. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY R. B. 


Apollo! radiant God of Light! 
What proud defiance flash thine eyes, 
As, gazing upward to the skies, 

Thy soul in its majestic flight 

Feels all its strength grow thousand fold! | 
The wrath of gods, th’ eternal course 
Of time, the stern, united force 
‘elements and foes untold 


curl but thy lips with prouder scorn, 
Thou god of gods, forever free, 
Sure of eternal victory 

As king of day and prince of morn! 


Thy head to earth thou bowest low, 
And sudden, nameless tenderness 
Doth light thine eyes; as if to bless 

Thy lips are parted; pity, woe 

Now fills thy soul. For man, whose prayer 
Thou yearn’st to grant, shall ever be 
Condemned to strife ; eternally 

Sigh for a peace which will be ne’er. 


But pain, eternal as his love, 
Forever strife *twixt wrong and right, 





BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The story of David Garrick’s hav 
art to disenchant a young lady who fell in love 
with him as Romeo, las proved to be one of | 
those *““mother-thoughts” of which Balzac speaks, 
and a remarkably prolific one. It suggested 
the drama of “Camille,” and has appeared in 
many novels, the most charming of which being 
Charles Reade’s little Story of Art. A drama 
founded on tt has heen familiar in France under 
the title of “Le Doctear Robin,” which, as 
adapted by Mr. James Alberty, is now proving 
an attraction at the Lyceum under the title of 


HISTORICAL POOKS OF THE CHI- 
NESE. 





The London Reader, in criticising Dr. Legge’s 
learned translations and essays, speaks thus of 


“Doctor Davy.” jthe “Shoo King,” the historical books of the 


A burlesque which was, twelve years ago, | early Chinese :— 
a great favorite with the playgoing public here, | When the first Emperor of the dynasty of 
a heslesaues are weetty sure tobe, | Tsin about B. C. 212, ordered all the books in 
as Brouzgh’s hurlesques page .'| the empire to be burnt, and all the scholars to 
has been revived at Sadler's Wells. It is/ pe executed, a proceeding designed with the 
called, “Papillonetta; or the Prince, the But-| same policy which actuated our Edward Bes 
terfly, and the Beetle.” It is really a kind of, when he assembled all the bards of Wales and 
io ee en of Cupid and Psyche. caused them to be put to death, no exception 
physiologica ee Pp! | was made in favor of the books of the “Shoo.” 
Prince Prettypet is in love with a real butter-| Phey are said to have been in number one 
fly, and believes himself happy until instructed | hundred. This, however, is very doubtful ; but 
otherwise by “Scarabeus,” who, in revenge for at all marge tod fifty-eight . the whole were 
: 5 aea” recovered, hidden away, as the story goes, in 
his defeat, plays the part of “Iago” or sey walls and closets, until the barbarous edict had 
to his victor, and makes a burlesque “Othello been rescinded; and these, in the opinion of 
of the prince. “Papilbonetta,” however, re- Dr. Legge, are “substantially the same with 
moves her husband's grounds of complaint ; for, those which were known to Seun-tsze, Mencius, 

holishine her wins, she is no longer able to’ Mih-tsze, Confucius himself, and others. 

iia tira oii Seas ae The “Shoo King” is now divided into five 
gad about, and settles down into a quiet, do- parts. The last, which is about equal in size 
mestic wife. | to the other four together, is for the most part 
A strange book, “Le Livre des Visions, on & series of cooenpor ee tee 
l'Enfer et ia Ciel, décrits par ceux qui les ont tesghotare 7 ree deal Be isi pair: den 
vus,” has just been issued, in a very handsome 315°" ‘The other parts were also compiled under 
form, by M. Octave Delepierre, of the Belgian the same dynasty, from older documents which 
The work is, we believe, one of the have now perished. It was thought at one 
Philobiblon Society series, but the learned editor time that all this compilation was the work of 
; : : Contucius himself, but critical investigation has 
has permitted the sale of twenty-five copies to proved that this can scarcely be the case. It 
collectors of curious books who may not hap- contains many fragments of a very high anti- 
pen to be members of the society. Photographs quity ; but, in the absence of all reliable data 
of terrible engravings garnish the work, por-, for the establishment ofa chronological scheme 
s er 5a al of the earliest Chinese history, it is impossible 
traying demons of every shape and kind ; anc to determine the epoch of their composition. 
amongst the remarkable visions or dreams re- | Yaou and Shun, the former of whom is said to 
corded, are those of St. Théresa, Charles le have reigned one hundred years, are generally 
Chauve, Swedenborg, and St. Paul. At the assigned to B. © 2356—2254; and Dr. Legge 


: bibli iy el rorks Wich the (Considers it certain that the compiler of the 
a , s Renee ‘ ‘ s 3 
end 6.8 Deer “Shoo” was in possession of documents which 


: : | 1 
writer has consulted, or which the student had come down from that age. Thus, “the 
interested in the subject may refer to, with ad-' directions of Yaou to his astronomers to deter- 
vantage 'mine the equinoxes and _ solstices by reference 

. f : e- ° ! § x i a ing se seasons, ] 

Miss Ludmilla Assing, the spirited niece of to the stare culminating st thoes scenes Sapa: id 

Gin ogg |not be the inventions of a later age. No com- 
Varnhagen von Ense, who, it will be remem- piler, ignorant of the procession of the equi- 
bered, has been exiled by the Prussian govern- | noxes, which was not known in China till long 
ate uncle's let- — sri 80 tn could pots a 
ters and diaries, and who now usually lives at them with such an adjustment to the time o 

eT te ‘ which he was writing.” If Yaou was the leader 
Florence. is on a visit to London. of the Chinese tribe when it first entered into 

John Camden Hotten has just put all the the plains their descendants now occupy, he 
lovers of good learning in his debt by publish- must, therefore, have been an offshoot of some 
ing a translation of a book entitled * Apollo- still earlier oma gi i did he — the 

5 Sig R rm: Country unoccupied. n the contrary, he met, 
nius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the Third jixe other intruders, with every sort of opposi- 
An essay by Albert Reville, Doctor tion from the indigenous races, whose descen- 


legation. 


ment for having published her | 


Century. 


in Theology and Pastor of the Walloon church dants still survive in the hilly districts of mod- | 


ern China. ‘The deeds of Yaou and Shun may 


in Rotterdam.” Dr. Reville has a theory con- 
cerning Apollonius which is so ingeniously put | though it was not till centuries afterwards that 
that I make no doubt that nothing but the | they received a prominence which they did not 
Schleswig-Holstein question and the war have | previously possess. — “Confucius, in particular, 
adopted them as his favorite heroes, and en- 
_dowed them with all the virtues which should 
render them models to sovereigns in all time. 
ee To the compiler they owed their 
designation of fe, emperor or vicegerent of God, 
as well as all those descriptions which aid the 


prevented its exciting a general controversy. 
IIis theory about this is roughly summed up. 
From about the close of the second century 


(A. D.), the world, though apparently ruled by 


? > 2 _ -Ae - 
—— ee oe oe er natural illusion of the mind, and set them be- 
turies ruled by the wives of emperors and ‘@ fore us as ruling over a territory equal to that 
rious other strong-minded women. Forem»st) of the kings of Chow.” : 
he places three—Julia Domna, Julia Mwsa, and! — The next great figure in Chinese history is 
Julia Mamwa. The first of these was the Ya the Great. The throne descended in his 
; : A ., . line about four centuries anda half. Under 
daughter of a priest of the sun at Emesa. She 1:4 the Chinese tribes passed from the rule of 
was the Aspasia of her time and’place, draw- petty chiets, and began to assume the form of 
ing around her the orators and fine intellects a nation. One of the most curious books of 
of the day—Dion Cassius, Paulus, Papinian the “Shoo” is entitled “The Tribute of Yu.” 


: A .. This is tar from giving an idea of its contents. 
and Philostratus—and also suffering from evil tc culated the calaees of Chimkns iia oxtuat 


tongues. She was beautiful and brilliant as came to bs ascertained subsequently, and as it 
the wife of Septimius Severus, and was the was gradually occupied by the increasing multi- 
power behind his throne. Her sister Julia tudes of the Chinese people. There were me- 


. Me _ morials of toils which the great Yu had under- 
Masa, with her (Mesa’s) daughter, really gone in making good the first foothold of his 


reigned, through Elagabulus, her grandson, tribe, and of allotments of territory to his fol- | 


lowers... 2. The country was covered 
with forests and inundated by the mountain 
torrents. He formed lakes and mighty embank- 
eee The grounds along the waters 
were everywhere made habitable; the hills 
were cleared of their superfluous wood; the 
sources of the streams were cleared; the 
marshes were well banked, and access to the 
capital was secured for all within the four seas.” 
This is the form which the tradition of the 
Noachian deluge, according to Dr. Legge, as- 
sumes among the Chinese. 

The “Shoo” itself is not a large book. The 
style is to orcinary apprehension much hke 
that of Confucius, bnef and sententious. It 


who was a dolt; and it was through them that 
the senate of women was instituted. Next 
came Mamas who similarly influenced the 
reign of Alexander Severus. We find, then, 
derives Reville, a regular dynasty of empresses, 
all of them issuing from an Eastern temple and 
imbued with Eastern notions. 

Now, when and where women have for some 
time ruled, you begin to find the impress of it 
in religious matters. In the contemporary his- 
torics this may be observed, but above all in 
the book written by Philostratus concerning 
Apollonius of Tyana, a book which was written 
at the bidding of Julia Domna, and completed 
a short time after her death. This book was 
meant by Domna and others to be an appro- 
priation of the essence of Christianity by a 
cunning travesty, the Judaic form and expres- 
sion being dropped and pagan ones assumed 
Reville then gives an interesting and well- 
condensed statement of the mythic history of 
Philostratus, with the object of showing a strong 
system of parallels between that and the his- | _ ~ paige sovereign of Hea, 
tory of Christ in the gospels. According to this, Mow en mahiecdnc en at ees 
Apollonius 1s born about the time of C brist, iN does not compassionate us, ut is calling us 


sovereigns are much more insisted on than 
those of private persons. Indeed the de- 
thronement of bad emperors is an event on 
which more is said than any other. When the 
Duke of Chow is giving a zhort abstract of the 
preceding dynasties, he only condescends to 
notice the founder and the sovereign who was 
deposed, and with whom each terminated. 
And when T'ang has made up his mind he 
speaks thus:—“It is not I, the little child, who 
dare to undertake a rebellious enterprise ; but 


Tyana, a Greek city of Cappadocia. During away from our husbandry to attack and punish 


the period preceding his birth, Proteus appeared Hea.’ I have, indeed, heard these words of 





be exaggerated, but their existence is a fact; | 


is full of moral maxims, and the duties of | 


| you all, but the sovereign of Hea is an offender, | it seems, literally to accomplish, word for word, 
| and, as I fear God, I dare not but punish him.” Or rather fact for word, in the persons of those 


| The arguments of successful rebels have always | POor whom its Master left to represerft him, what 
eer pretty much the same. {that Master said of himself—that foxes and birds 


- | ” 
“The Books of Chow” are the most homoge- had homes, but He none. 


neous portion of the “Shoo.” Indeed, the first. if he denied the Bible and you believed it, though, 
twenty-five form a tolerably complete history of | wretches as you are, every deliberate act of your 
|the empire for the space of about 160 years, | lives is a new defiance of its primary orders.” 
from B. C. 1121 to 945. | “*You women of England are all now shrieking 
Long ago we gave the readers of The Cum-| With one voice—you and your clergymen together, 
gy a8 : . _ . {—-because you hear of your Bibles being attacked. 
monwealth some specimens of Chinese fiction in 


4 If you choose to obey your Bibles, you will never 
the form of quotations from that work of ge-| care who attacks them. It is just because you 
nius, “The Two Cousins.” It would be a ser- 


never fulfill a single, downright precept of the 
vice to learning if some member of our Orien- 


Book, that you are so careful of its credit. The 
Bible tells you to dress plainly,—and you are mad 
tal Society would lay before our countrymen 
the substance of the laborious works of Dr. 


for finery; the Bible tells you to have pity on the 
Legge. If we are not mistaken, an essay of 


poor, and you crush them under your carriage 
this kind was written some years since by Mr. 


wheels; the Bible tells you to do judgment and 

justice,—and you do not know nor care to know, 
so much as what the Bible-word justice means.” 

Abbot, of the Harvard College Library, but we 

have never seen itin print. The subject is one 

of great interest ; all the more to us, because, in 


It is evident enough from these extracts, taken 

at random, that Mr. Ruskin has not lost his sharp 
our Pacific States, we are brought daily in con- 
tact with the singular people whose history 


pen, though he does not scribble so many ara- 

besques with it. It is quite as apparent that he 

has not yet exchanged ipsight for judgment. 

‘ Probably he never will—nor ever lose the conceit 

these books profess to give. which leads him to write about matters wherein 

he is ignorant, as well as those wherein he is in- 

formed. This, also, finds authority in Plato, whom 

Mr. Ruskin likes to quote, with or without giving 

credit; for Socrates, in the before-cited Apology, 

says he found poets and artizans affected with Mr. 

Ruskin’s malady. ‘‘Each,” he said, ‘‘because he 

excelled in the practice of his art, thought that he 

was very wise in other most important matters, and this 

mistake of theirs obscured the wisdom that they really 
possessed.”’ 

Mr. Ruskin, doubtless, thinks himself wise in 
regard to American affairs; but he speaks of the 
“just terminated war in America’’ as one of the 
contests ‘‘of merely ambitious nations for extent of 
power ;” a remark which shows the unfathomable 
depth of his ignorance; just as his shriek over 
Gov. Eyre showed how utterly ignorant he was 
in regard to negro slavery. 





FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The Flaneur of the London Star gives the 
following notice of an English treatise on a sub- 
ject which has been much discussed in France 
by Dr. Blanchet, the great advocate of a com- 
mon school education for deaf mutes and the 
blind :— 

“ How to Educate the Deaf and Dumb” is 
the name of a remarkable and very interesting 
little pamphlet written by Mr. J. Coplestone, 
and published by Mr. Piggot, of Kennington 
park-road. This pamphlet expounds a plan 
for the establishment of day schools to teach the | 
deaf and dumb to speak by means of articulation 
and lip reading, on the system adopted by Mr. 
Mary, of Clapham road. Those who believe 
that nothing better can be done for the deaf 

d dumb t to teac system of si r A : 
which oe its ey ienige : ee oS on What nonsense, too, is that which he utters 
rier between thom and the outer world, ought about the Greek flute-playing before a battle, and 
to read this pamphlet. and they will be sur-| the Spartans winning a ‘‘decisive battle with the 
prised to learn from it how much can be done to | loss of eight men;” as if Andrew Jackson, (not 
bring even the worst cases into direct and easy | Johnson, dear, stupid Englishmen!), had not won 


communication with society in general. Hither- | the battle of New Orleans, which was ‘‘decisive” 
‘enough, with the loss of six killed and seven 


to the principle has commonly been to endeavor | 
to teach ordinary individuals how to speak a lan- | 

: : ; wounded. Does Mr. Ruskin really know anythi 
guage of signs which the deaf and dumb may | | agente ene titre kin really know anything 
understend. This pamphlet advocates the svs- | #9Ut Greek or North American warfare, or is he 


tem which aims at enabling the deaf and mute trusting to the vapors of his own imagination 
to understand the language of the world around, | magnifying the fictions of German professors and 
and to make themselves directly understood. | English war-correspondents ? 

—— a careful reading and a wide circu- | But, whatever blemishes there may be in this 
ation. 





author’s work—and there are a great many—he 

SWINBURNE AND TUPPER. : 5 ce : : - 
The adi pias | RE on so obviously in the interest of humanity 
ee re LEO Se eee ee ae morality that we can excuse the occasional 


will take an interest in the following para-' onslaughts he makes upon both, and his frequent 


| 


graphs, which we find in the London Star ‘— | aberrations from common sense. It is impossible 
Mr. Swinburne’s: Magnum Opus.—A portly | not-to be attracted and provoked by his style of 
| volume of miscellaneous poems is in the press,! writing; but criticism is probably thrown away 
and will be very shortly published by Messrs. | 
Moxon and Co. eee 
Mr. Tupper is about to issue a small but ele-| Caras rrom tHE Rouxp Tate. A Feast for 
gant impression of his Proverbial Philosophy,) Epicures. By Joseph Barber. New York: 
to be termed the Bijou Edition. This edition] Leypoldt & Holt. (Pp. 106). 
will complete the two hundredth thousand; We can fancy the scorn with which Ruskin 
| printed of this work, and it will be dedicated, ' would glance at this daintily-printed book, devot- 
by permission, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


upon him, as upon his master, Carlyle. 


ed to the topics of epigastric sensation. Never- 
, theless, it is full of information, and not without 
. ‘ : !a species of humor, though not of the richest kind. 
From the same journal we clip this anecdote * “Peles ASN ce map Ke 
: Sir al | This author, it is clear, understands his subject, 
of Rossini in his retreat at Passy :— | : pioa Bi ; 
z land writes about it with affection. If he has a 
The composer has attained his seventy-second | RE 4 ae : 
: aD: -weakness, it is for composing verses, which we 
year, yet the only recreation he allows himself 5 deal oad as + shia “J 
r 2 . iv “ . lone, § - . oO vis corp 
is a walk of two hours up and down the boule- | ©2170 call well done, anc which we wish were 
| vard in front of his house. Tis appearance is, "@”¢" than they are. We would suggest that he 
| daily watched for by numbers of persons whom | leave the poetical parts of his next book to his 
la sincere admiration for his genius incites thus) friend Lowell, and that hereafter he select his own 
‘to annoy him by their indiscreet curiosity. | title, instead of leaving it to his (newspaper) pub- 
~ , > ~y + ¢ \d ¥ H > y H H ~ . . . a . 
Last aR a Russian lady rae cate the = lisher, who has advertised himself in a most inane 
ody of Kossint's patience, and having watched | 416. For it is to be understood that these essays 
his daily promenade during several days, sent a ics Lin the Round Tabl a 
message to his house expressive of her desire "St 4ppeared in the Aowl fable newspaper. 
to be received by him. The reply to this 
strange communication was—* I do nothing for 
‘nothing. If the lady brings me a very fine, 
bunch of asparagus she will be welcome, and | 
she can take a view of me at her leisure.” | 


ROSSINI AT PASSY. 





Lire AND TIMES OF ANDREW JOHNSON, SEVEN- 
TEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Written from a National Stand-Point, by a Na- 
tional Man. (Here follows a long quotation 
from Addison). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Then pointing to his waist, which has attained; Boston: Nichols & Noyes. (Pp. 83.) 

asomewhat aldermanic rotundity, he added,; The connection between Cookery, Sophistry 

“The lady may even walk round me if she jand Flattery, (if we may be allowed again to 

pein but I i oh pi Std The! quote Plato,) fs very intimate; both Cookery 

sii sg w , se of | cigs : . 

fred sponses paniaen te as ete el ta ve. tt Sophistry being branches of the study called 

| ply that there is some difference between a| *lattery by Socrates. We shall, therefore, pro- 

| great artist and a giraffe ora strange fish, to ceed at once from Mr. Barber’s work on Cookery 
|see which one visits a menagerie or an aqua-| to the sophistries of the Life of Johnson; only re- 
| rlum. | gretting that we must bid farewell to the skill of 


5 Seat : | Mr. Barber, and contemplate the clumsy compli- 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


| ments of this ‘‘National Man.’’ Probably a flat- 


ger ter book was never read than this before us; for 
Tue Crown or Witp Orive: Three Lectures 2 SEEGERS IRS i RET REE k is s 
on Work, Traffic and War. By John Ruskin, | t 1ough they 5.8 wave een written, 1cre Was 
M. A. New York: John Wiley & Son. 535, not an army of 50,000 office-holders called upon 
Broadway. (Pp. 127). {to read them, as in the present emergency. And 
John Ruskin is one of those gad-flies of the Eng-; we doubt not that office-seekers in New York and 
lish peeple who, ina small way, perform the of- | elsewhere feel obliged to read this book; for all 
| fice that Socrates claimed to have done for we, we know, they may be required to pass an exami- 
| Athenians; ‘‘altogether attached by the Deity to jnation init. Unless, indeed, a Shorter Catechism 
| this people as to a powerful and generous horse, has been made up from the President's speeches, 
;somewhat sluggish from his size, and requiring something like the following :— 
| to be roused by a gad-fly.””. The great Beelzebub,, Q.—What is the chief end of a public officer? 
' or Prince of Gad-flies in England, is Carlyle, who -4.—To glorify ‘‘the humble individual,”’ and 
| has been on the wing now for nearly forty years;,' Pratse him continually. ‘3 
: , eh | Q@Q—Who is ‘‘the humble individual ? 
, but Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold, and Thomas | A.—He, who was born in Raleigh, N. C., be- 
; Hughes, and, after a fashion, Charles Kingsley, ‘came Alderman of Greenville, Member of Con- 
' are occupied in the same way, as well as many gress, egepaend < nee ese ha or no 
; age os ‘ -: j¢| merit of his own, President of the United States ; 
| other Britons whee pte Fucee net 50 eaten. Of and, having thus passed through the ‘‘dizzy round 
,all this later swarm, Ruskin is the most persis- o¢ ambition,” has now nothing more to seek, but 
tent and the most varied in his point of attack. O! how much to bestow. 
| Sometimes it is art about which he buzzes, some-| @—On what-+erms does he bestow his favor! 
| ti Ssdnn gemmetanen adlition auaiiie~ "mew A.—So far as relates to other beings we cannot 
times religion, som an pe y3 know, but he bestows his favor on men, according 
| it is morals, now trade, now politics,—but always as they labor for ‘‘iny policy.” 
| he contrives to make an audible hum in the ear, &.—What do you mean by “my policy?’’ ete., 
| of John Bull, and a sharp puncture in that person's ©t: 

. * ‘ 1 is Li ET. a 
leathery cuticle, drawing from him, every now-and- _If the author of this Life had possessed knowl 
‘then, a groan, a slap, and an oath; after which he edge in proportion to his zeal, he might have writ- 
‘relapses into his former condition of stertorous,‘'€" 4 book which would do harm; but this is the 
| slumber, with one hand on his pocket and the oth- ™ost harmless piece of duliness imagi nable, so far 
er fondling the Book of Common Prayer. pne the author is responsible for it. The selections 

Of late the Ox-fly Graduate, (A.M. i. e. Asilus from the President's speeches are mostly familiar; 








| the most sensitive part of John’s body politic, and light on his character, wherein energy and a spe- 
/is bent on drawing blood there. He has lighted cies of talent are hopelessly perverved by vanity, 
on the Achilles tendon, which in John is called ambition and a want of moral perception. 

| the pocket-nerve, and is inflicting the most acute Joe] Parker’s Two Lectures on Revolution and Re- 
| pain, so as to interfere seriously with those devo- construction, published by Hurd & Houghton of 
tions which England pays to the “‘goddess of get- New York, show a much more virulent form of 
‘ ting-on’’ or Britannia-of-the-Market ; and the <Ar- political malignancy than the volume just noticed. 
nold gad-fly being also at work in the same local- Jy4ce Parker belongs to that deplorable school of 
ity, John’s roars, and slaps, and oaths, are some-| jaw which finds everywhere excuses for wrong 
thing tremendous. -and tyranny, but nowhere justification for doing 
| To speak withouta figure, Mr. Ruskin has lately 04 outside of the written law, or the law as man- 
' been discussing the British vices of Avarice and yfactured by judges of Parker’s persuasion. He 
Jealousy ; and, in the little book before us, he does now argues nominally against arbitrary power, 
: this in terms so unmistakable, notwithstanding his }.4¢ when did he do so while slavery was support- 
; tendency to rhetoric, that the wayfaring man, ,4 by arbitrary power? He is a hard-headed, 
though a Briton, cannoterr therein. Forinstance: wrong-headed lawyer, unfit to instruct young men 

‘‘You have, at present, in England, only one in the science whose basis is justice. 
‘art of any consequence—that is, iron-working.’’. essai Be 
‘We have, indeed, a nominal religion, to which If the tedious technicalities of Judge Parker's 


‘we pay tithes of property and sevenths of time; _).,. : ar m 
‘ but we have, also, a practical religion, to which pees ee ap ae Sree 
we devote nine-tenths of our property and six- Mr. Edward Atkinson's ure on Cotton, now 
| sevenths of our time; of which I think the ruling. printed from the types of a forthcoming journal. 
anv pers be best —— rac grtag the This lecture was delivered in New York last win- 
, ‘goddess of getting-on,’ or ‘Britannia - a ce Ree 
/ket.’ And all your great architectural works are, ter; its facts and —- — familiar to read 
| of course, built to her.” ers of Mr. Atkinson’s letters in the journals of 
“The first of all English games is making Boston and New York; but we are glad to get 
j money.’’—‘‘This nation, which has set itself, as, them in this concise form. 


“*You quarrel with Bishop Colenso, forsooth, as | 


‘in the true sense of the word, has no policy. It 
has a purpose, and its purpose is to tide over 
ithe fall Bch Now, | acknowledge that 
jthe majority of Congress honestly believe that 
Remarks of Wendell Phillips at the Anti-Slavery Gathering by saving the unity of the Republican party 
at Framingham, Mass., July 4, 1866 they shall save the nation. I acknowledge the 
Tikepetied the iis cas cha bj honest conviction of the majority of Congress. 
This isthe Fourth of July, devoted to the sub- Bit what: 1 Sie peer to earns ee 
sere : ? : gress to-day does not even propose to settle the 
lime idea that all men are created equal. Yet questions involved in the revolution. It only 
we all know that these words have been, for proposes to lay before the people such a meas- 
‘ure as will save the Republican party at the 
ballot-box. 
I be- 


WENDELL PHILLIPS! 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR. 








nearly ninety years, but a “glittering general- 
ity,”—a ernel lie, coming from hypocritical lips. Well, triends, I distrust such a policy 
r . . ote ’ ’ Rt -" 
We all know that the nation never, till within |ieve all history shows that, as is said in the 
a year or two, put forth an effort to make these | good book, “He who seeks to save his own life 
words a reality. To-day, God binds the na- |ehall a it.” te when pa age 
. : ._|to a policy concocted only to save its life, it is 
th e ‘ea 2 > . . - . . 
e bins the performance of its pledge. This certain to lose it. The South has never fought 
ay is to be performant, or we are ruined. on this line. She has always fought for what 
The war has broken the great national com- she believed a principle, frankly avowing 
promises, and revealed to us that only by mak- | it, and four times out of five she has succeeded. 
ing this pledge the corner-stone of national insti- The policy of the South, the statesmanship of 
: d ‘God the South, is courage, frankness, and an idea. 
tutions does God grant to us the chance of a The statesmanship of the North is timidity, 
nationality. ‘compromise and hypocrisy; and you read the 
How do we stand to-day? What was the | history of that statesmanship, as you track the 
| path of a caravan over the desert, in the skele- 


meaning of that first line in the Declarati , 
_ : peed gi of | tons of men who supposed themselves states- 


Magnus, sive Asinorwn Mastir), has found out these are not wanting in force, and throw much | 


Independence? Up to that hour nations were | 
builded on the idea of a subordination of ranks, | 
a gradation of classes. The rich, the educated, | 
the well-born, were to protect the ill-favored | 
class, as they were called. Our fathers | 
launched the idea of a nationality where every 

man,—at least every class,—was to be indued | 
with such political rights as would enable it to' 


protect itself. Nations were no longer to be| 
assoviations of master and slave, noble and serf, | 
patron and dependent, aristocrat and plebian ; | 
every class was to have in its own hand the} 
ower to sg itself. This is democracy. | 
No man is born so weak that he doesn’t know | 
better how to protect his own interests than| 
any other man can protect them for him. 

The war undertakes to reconstruct the na- 
tion on its own fundamental idea. Up to this’ 
time, the nation has recognized no exception | 
to this rule except the negro,—no grand ex- | 
ception, at least. The war is completed when | 
this great exception to the Declaration of In-| 
dependence is taken out of the national insti- | 
tutions. The warisnot finished tillthen. Out! 
of that exception the war grew; when that 
exception is dead, the war will end. ‘The! 
epoch meant, in God's providence, this: that! 
the American nation was to acknowledge that 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence cover the negro. 

The time was, a short while ago, when the 
South, aghast at its own defeat, was ready to 
submit unconditionally to the great American 
idea. There have been, I think, three epochs 
during the war when the North was equally 
ready. When Fremont struck the key-note of 
the hour, in ’61, had the government followed 
it with arms for the negro, no voice in the loyal 
North but would have said “Amen.” 


j 
| 


| 


clamation, if he had pledged the nation to pro- 
tect the political rights ot the negro, as well as 
his personal freedom, every man would have 
said “Amen.” When the nation was sore with 
deteat in the disastrous summer of ‘64, if the 
government then had taken the right step, it 
would have been welcomed. When the nation 
stood over the fresh grave of the murdered 
President, every right conceded to every man 
jin the republic would have been weleomed as 
a fitting sacrifice on that new-made grave. 

Johnson caine into ollice with the power to 
sweep out, with the amen of thirty millions 
North and South, every exception to the re- 
publican idea. How do “we stand to-day ? 
The South raliies her broken line, marshals her 
scattered forces, avd her policy is to restore 
closely as possible, as exactly as possible, the 
“Union as it was;” yes! and if possible, the 
Constitution as it was—not one word, not one 
clause, altered nor out since L8U02 The South 
to-day indulges the hope that, in the contin- 
| gencies and chances of politics, she may yet be 
able to carry that point. Who leads her? 
The President of the United States—her gen- 
eral-in-chief, encamped in the White House; 
and he pledges the patronage of the United 
States to second the plot of politicians to roll 
vack the revolution. 

I do not say that I can put my hand on exact 
pledges which prove the President traitor to his 
own promises, but I do say, and every man who 
hears me knows, and I believe that he himself 
knows, that he betrays to-day the principles 
] which carried him into office; that had he stood 
in 1864 planning what he now plans, then in 
1865 and ’6 he would have been suing for par- 
don at the doors of the White House, instead 
of being seated within it endeavoring to build 
up @ party out of rebels, and cowards whose 
timidity only saved them from being rebels. 
Well, the President is a great force. It is idle 
to ignore the fact that the tenant of the White 
| House can almost guarantee success to what- 
ever party he lends his weight. 

And how stands the national legislature ? 
Congress has surrendered the points in issue,— 
surrendered the exact question on which de- 
pends the character of the future. Look at it! 
A barbarous and a civilized community cannot 
be united under one government on equal 
terms. The result must be conflict. In order 
that they may be united under ene govern- 
ment, one or the other must be able to control 
its rival for the time being. If you expect 
peace in the future, the North must have the 
right to carry its civilization into the barbarous 
South. The civilized North must have the 
right, within the national girdle, to control the 
barbarisw of its neighbor. 

Now, what controls government? Two ele- 
ments—land and the ballot-box. In the long 
run, taking half a century together, the land 
owns the government. That class which holds 
the land will be able to mould the government. 
| It always has been so; there is little doubt it 
| always will beso. What made a democratic 
|revolution possible in France in 1789? Be- 
cause the nobility had parted with its land. 
Because the French peasants held the land of 
| France. What made then, and still makes, a 
| democracy impossible in England? Because 
| then and now the ruling class of England holds 

the land. Thirty thousand families own the 
land of Englaud. You might as well rebel 
| against the law of gravitation as make a Gemo- 





| cratic movement on the soil of Great Britain. 
| The South knows this, and pledges herself to 
keep the land out of the hands of the negro, 
‘and plants the corner-stone of her government 
‘in the firmest possible spot. On the other hand 
|is the ballot. The only possible thing that can 
| countervail this normal rule of all government is 
| the ballot-box. In her reconstruction, these 
| two items are the primary ones. The ballot is 
|indispensable ; without it there is hardly a 
possibility of salvation. 

| Now, under these circumstances, Congress 
surrenders the two points, of land for the negro 
|and the ballot. She has neither confiscated, 
| nor has she regulated the political privileges of 
‘the rebellious States. Under these circum- 
| stances, I say Congress has surrendered. I 
| know as well as you what Congress means,— 
| what hopes Congress indulges. We are accus- 
‘tomed to say the President has a policy. I 
| think it is a mistake. He has not a policy; he 
| has a purpose. It is to be reélected in 1868. 
For that he will admit any policy. To carry 
/ that he would support even suffrage for the 
| ne He has no idea,—he has a plot; no 
| principles, but a selfish purpose to carry. 

| Now Congress, broadly considered, is in ex- 
| aetly the same condition. I allow the honesty 
| of its purpose, if you will; but the purpose of 


| Congress is to maintain the harmony and pre | they only put it as a stalking-horse to cov- | file. Patriotism, 


dominance of the Republican party. Congress, | 


’ When! 
Abraham Lincoln issued his emancipation pro-! 


as | 


men and found out they were only charlatans. 

The Republican party enters to-day on the 
same track. Look at its measure. It is this: 
It undertakes to cut down the representation 
of the South in proportion to the extent in 
which the South disfranchises the negro. Our 
fathers tried that in ’89. They said “Allow 
the South three-fifths, and political selfishness, 
in order to clutch the other two-fifths, will 
erect the negro from a slave intoa man.” We 
tried it ninety years, and the South, under the 
inspiration of this motive, never made one sin- 
gle effort to get rid of slavery, which robbed 
her of two-fifths of her political power. 

What the leaders in Congress think is that 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
will be rejected. Of course it will be. The 

resident has put his foot down against it ; has 
warned the Southern States not to endorse it; 
has told them in so many words they will have 
his support in refusing to ratify it. What, then, 
do the leaders of the Republican party, Stevens 
and Boutwell, and Wade and Sumner, expect 
in that near fall when the elections are over 
and the amendment defeated ? What they ex- 
pect is this, that the Republican party, victo- 
rious at the ballot-box, unfettered by the adop- 
tion of the amendment, will float back into 
Congress able to pass an act that shall give the 
ballot to the negro, and insure an amendment 
of the constitution which will secure it to him. 
They hope, they expect, that after the defeat 
of the amendment, and the fall elections, the 
party will return to Congress stronger than it 
stands to-day. ‘They do not want that amend- 
ment accepted. The worst possible news that 
Thad. Stevens could hear would be that that 
amendment was adopted. The most unwel- 
come news you could carry to George Boutwell 
would be that it was ratified. They neither 
expect nor wish it. Itisa party move. I do 
not disgrace it when I say it is a party trick, 
to tide over the election, to serve a purpose, 
and get rid of an emergency; to tide over the 
|summer, and get the other side of the election. 
| That is all! 

| Meanwhile, where are the rank.and file of 
the people? They take that amendment in 
‘their hands; they read it as the honest and 
sound conviction of Congress; they accept it 
as the high-tide level of what can be done. On 
‘the other side of the election you are to find 
public opinion demoralized to the level of that 
;amendment. 

Suppose, to-day, this were a Republican 
caucus, and some Republican orator was ad- 
dressing‘you, advocating the amendment to the 
Constitution as the Congressional offer to the 
South; and suppose some speaker in the audi- 
ence rises and asks, “Is that the Congressional 
|plan? Do you mean to say that when that is 

ratified Congress will admit the South to its 
seats in the Senate and House?” He must 
answer—Yes or No. Suppose he says, “No! 
no, let the Southern States swallow every ar- 
| ticle of that amendment, and they are no nearer 
their seats than before.” “Then,” you say, 
“Congress enters the election without a plan. 
‘The Republican party present themselves to 
i their constituents, and have no plan of recon- 
struction.” Will he dare? No, he dare not 
avowit. The Republican party dare not stand 
on that platform before the people. Everybody, 
from Maine to the furthest village in the West, 
knows that the Republican party is defeated 
‘unless it enters the canvass with a plan. Your 
| Republican speaker is pledged to reply, “Yes; 
/we have a plan; there itis. Ratify that amend- 
ment, and South Carolina takes her seat in the 
| Senate.” He is pledged to say it. What then ? 
| Why, then the negro is given back defenceless, 
with an uncovered head, an unprotected lib- 
berty, into the hands of the white race! Con- 
gress deliberately gives up its friends into the 
hands of its enemies; declares the war ended, 
and puts the loyalists of the rebel States under 
the iron heel of rebels! 

The great agony of the nation is to plant the 
institutions of the rebel States on a foundation 
durable, because just. The only durable one 
is land and the ballot. The President avow- 
edly repudiates, and Congress surrenders, it. 
Remember, I do not charge Boutwell, and 
Stevens, and Sumner, with surrendering it. 
I know their plan as you do. They say, “ We 
take this, and before we stop working we 
;will have more.” I know their meaning. But 
‘the Republican party stands to-day where, by 
this policy, it sacrifices the very character and 
cohesion that makes it possible for them ever 
to fulfill their pledge to the negro. A French 
‘author says of some barbarous tribe, “It sits 
down on a savannah and eats up every green 
thing, and then moves to another place ; sacri- 
fices its subsistence to its appetite.” So, with 
the Republican party. It eats up on the ne- 
cessity of to-day the very ground upon which 
it stands; and for its success this summer de- 
vours the possibility of its success next winter. 
Let it go to the people, and succeed in the fall 
‘election on this Congressional policy, and that 

very success has eaten up and defeated the 
possibility of fulfilling its pledge to the negro in 
the Congress of next winter ; for it has sacrificed 
,the level and tone and conviction of the masses. 
| They are pledged to go through the canvass 
‘with an argument which will stop their mouths 
| when they endeavor to answer it another year. 

I know well Charles Sumner’s sincerity and 
George Boutwell’s sincerity. I know Henry 

Wilson’s duplicity ‘ust as well. Hlaving stud- 
ied the history of compromise for thirty 
years, he has learned nothing, and made him- 
self the tool of the enemy, and defeated his 
own party in the matter of Colorado. You 
and I know that of Henry Wilson; but out in 
Indiana and on the prairies of Illinois, they do 
not understand it. Out in the great West the 
radicalism that is to save the Republican party, 
after the demoralization of the canvass, hangs 
on men like Wilson; and how do we know 
that the radicalism of the prairies on which we 
rely, the radicalism of New York on which we 
rest, to carry this result, after the trick of the 
election, may not be as weak, as superficiai, as 
little trustworthy, as the radicalism of the Sen- 
ator of Natick? It is a close game we are 
playing,—an effort to hit between wind and 
weather; an attempt to beat the devil at his own 
weapons. 

l hope the Republican party will succeed. 

know no other channel, this summer, in 
which to work. I cannot tell you to desert 
the Republican party. But my advice is this: 
open your eyes wide; understand that your 
leaders neither wish nor hope the ratification 
of this proposal. Understand beforehand that 


j 


ler their real design. The only men in the 
party whose opinions are worth mentioning 
|rely upon going into Congress unfettered by it, 
; with the hope of wielding such a strength as 
will checkmate the President with his own 
weapons, and still keep the rebel States in the 
hands of the army. When you attend the 
caucus, when you speak in town-meeting, re- 
member that the real Republican battle-cry is, 
“No rebel State reiidmitted without land, ed- 
‘ucation and the ballot for every loyal man in 
jit! No rebel State admitted at all for the 
| present !” 
| It is idle to discuss the matter; it is idle to 
‘blink the issue; worse than childish to shut 
| your eyes on the large job we have to do. At 
| the present time, four white men out of five in 
|the rebel States cherish yet in their own bosom 
| the design to renew the struggle. Gov. Ham- 
| ilton, from Texas, is in Washington, to-day, tell- 
‘ing President Johnson that he has hardly a 
‘friend in Texas who is not an avowed rebel; 
‘that there is not one man in five who is in any 
degree a friend of this government, or even 
| takes the trouble to avow himself such. It is 
inot possible to let the government of such 
| States go back into the hands of white men. 
| Open the books of the merchant! Read the dis- 
| cussions of the Statistical Society of New York ! 
| The most learned man on cotton in this coun- 
try addressed them, last month, and he said, 
'* Gentlemen, it is not safe fora Northern dol- 
ilar to go South of Mason and Dixon's line.’’ 
| How do you hope to reconstruct States when 
the capital of the North, by its own avowal, 
, dares not cross the line ? 
What does the South want? Money. 
Burn this town of Framingham, destroy her 
‘houses, tear up her railroads, pull down her 
churches, and suppose to-morrow you had noth- 
|ing but the land and your own hands to begin 
‘with, What should you want? Capital. 
‘You would send agents to Boston, and New 
| York, and Philadelphia, and you would say, 
1“ We can rebuild the town if you can trust 
jus.” Sherman has burned over the South fift 
|miles broad. What it needs to-day is capital. 
|The North covered the West,—dotted it with 
| cities. | The South stands to-day in the same 
;condition, and the Northern capitalist says, 
from the flag-stones of Wall street, “ Not a 
‘Northern dollar can venture to cross the line.” 
| What then? Why, you have got to hold it 
‘under the military right hand till Northern dol- 
‘lars and Northern men have rebuilt it. You 
| must hold the rebel element by force till time 
; has worn out this hatred, and the great ele- 
ments which mould nations have made it over. 
, We have experience in this matter. It is 
| Very true that evil men, good men, selfish men, 
fe kinds of men, have an influence in moulding 
the character of the government; but you can 
‘hardly count, within any definite short space, 
| what their influence will be, because the human 
|heart is a bundle of prejudices and passions. 
, But there are certain thins, certain great ele- 
iments, in national life, and you can calculate 
i their influence as exactly as an astronomer cal- 
| culates the motions of astar. Land, education, 
capital, and the ballot, are as durable as the 
|north star, their influence as calculable as the 
ichangesof the moon. In 1789, when our fathers 
jendeavored to weld together civilization and 
' barbarism, in the kindness of their hearts they 
trusted men,—the passions, the selfishness, the 
, good nature, the ambition, the State pride, of 
‘men. What is the result? After sixty years 
‘of compromises a war that shook the globe! 
| That has taught us not to trust men any longer. 
| Trust things. Trust capital, the ballot, land, 
knowledge. Never trust men. Tell me what 
| Alexander Stephens thinks, what Gov. Aiken 
+ believes—I don’t care a rush for it. I want 
| the land of Carolina, the ballot-box, the capital 
of Carolina, on my side. The same elements 
, that made the West are pledged to make the 
South in the same image. 
Send up to Congress this message—*You 
have betrayed us. You are demoralizing the 
popular heart by your Republican policy. Give 
|us no policy that trusts men. Trust God, and 
the things God has created!” Go through this 
coming election. You cannot do it in any 
| other channel than the Republican party, weak 
as it is; but go through it with a voice, un- 
| gagged by party discipline, demanding of gov- 
ernment and people that unless they secure the 
‘great elements of Southern life on our side they 
/are only planting the seed of another revolu- 
| tion. 
| I believe in half-a-dozen or a dozen of the 
| leading men in Congress,—in their honesty of 
|purpo+». But what I[ doubt is their courageous 
|wisdom. Edmund Burke said, “There ie a 
|courageous wisdom, and opposed to that is a 
|reptile prudence, born not of caution, but of 
\fear.” ‘The reptile prudence of the House of 
Representatives to-day, represented by the 
'*practical” statesmanship of the Natick Sen- 
ator, is born, not of caution, but of fear. He 
dreads the South, and shows the white flag even 
before it is demanded. If, when Thaddeus 
Stevens made that touching speech, telling his 
dream, instead of closing it with the declara- 
tion that he would vote Aye! on the amend- 
ment,—if he had said, “ Alone, if necessary, but 
| pledged to do what in me lies to save this na- 
| tion, [say NO! tothat amendment,”—if he had 
|done that,—if a dozen like him had rallied 
‘round the veteran statesman,—even then the 
| Republican party might have saved this nation. 
| ‘Lhe best Senator we have said to me within 
‘ten days, “Had I had six men at my side I 
could have carried impartial suffrage through 
'the Senate.” ‘Twenty men sat in those seats, 
any one of whom, had you asked him “Do you 
believe in the necessity of suffrage for the 
negro?” would have answered “Yes.” Had 
‘they stood up and voted “No” to that amend- 
ment, a ready and willing nation would have 
said “Amen.” It needed but twenty men like 
| Stevens and Kelley to have carried the House 
ot Representatives. Now they say, “ We have 
done our utmost.” 
This is my indictment against the Republican 
party. If, in 1865, regardless of their own 
‘ambition, forgetful of party, they had spoken 
right out their own honest convictions, the 
nation would have been a unit. My charge 
against even the virtue of Stevens, and Sum- 
ner, and Kelley, is not that they did not do 
their duty, but it is against them for not baving 
retused to the end to soil their record by put- 
ting on it one single vote that left it to be im- 
_agined, by a single man, for an instant, that it 
was ible to save a great national issue 
while paltering a whole summer's length to 
save al organization. 
I know what “practical statesmanship” mean 
in ordinary times; but these are not ordinary 
times. It isarevolution. The waters are out, 
and flooding the globe; the political deeps are 
broken up; the heavens even are obscured; no 
star visibie but the north-star—justice. Only 
by means of the great loyal masses is it possi- 
ble to save the nation; and I will aver, to my 
dying day, that but for the timidity of such men 
as Abraham Lincoln,—no matter how good 
their hearts,—these masses were ready, by the 
srovidence of God, to be led up to the absolute 
oe of impartial and entire justice to every 
man under the flag. It could have been coined 
on the Southern heart half-a-dozen times dur- 
ing the war. © 
emocracies are able to produce people. 
They fail, if they fail at all, in producing lead- 
ers,—men courageous enough to risk their fu- 
ture and all party arrangements by trusting the 
rom The “Democratic” leader trusts his 
rank and file without tlinching. The “Democrat” 
knows what his party is made up of, and be- 
lieves in it. Itis made up of selfishness, and 
corruption, and avarice, personal ambition, 
|and spite, the lower tier, the worst forces of 
| man’s nature; and he believes in them. The 
| Republican never has believed in his rank and 
loyalty, justice, faith in God, 
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and belief in the nation’s duty at this hour,— 
no Republican leader has been willing to trust 


color, nor s@x, will disqualify at the ballot-box, 
and the only test of suffrage will be that the 


in them : Berm ee believed in the — of | voter has declared his adhesion to the compact 
the e. at we want isa ple to re- my Ee his rieht 
fe these timid leaders with © belief in (the constitution), and has not lost his righ 


by the commission of crime. But let os not 
sully our hands in the hope of hastening on 
that time; for evil only produces reiiction. 


their own virtue! Support the Republican 
party at the polls, but teach the Republican 
party at the same time that you know before- 
hand that this amendment had to be defeated. 
I know you think I am talking apprebensive- 
ly to-day ; but an undue apprehension is far 
better than that courage which loses a good 
cause. I know I am apprehensive, not of the 
absolute future, for I believe in a God and jus- 
tice; but my apprehension covers the next 
dozen or sixteen years,—tbat epoch when the 
still powerful white race of the South,—rich, 
educated, influential,—is to regain State ma- 
chinery, and wield it against the possibility of 
national peace. My apprehension is in a State 
sovereignty still strong enough to commit dan- 
gerous treason. I would cut down State-sover- 
eignty by constitutional amendment, so as to 
allow the government to arrange the political 
rights, and protect the privileges, of its c tzens. 
I am apprehensive when a race, to which we 
are bound by such ties of gratitude, is left to 
be ground up by its former masters,—when I see 
even the Atlantic Monthly telling the negro 
that if he is oppressed he can emigrate,—as if 
four millions of paupers could take themselves 
and their families up, and carry them three 
thousand miles beyond oppression! Work, 
then, with the Republican party, but send 
back to your leaders this message, “Admit no 
State at present! Admit no State till its high- 
ways are safe for Northern travellers, and its 
marts of business safe for Northerr capitalists! 
Not even then, till iand, education, and the bal- 
lot, is the great inheritance of every man born 
on its soil !” 





THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


We may see in history the working of a pre- 
concerted plan of a Supreme Power, or regard 
it as the development of a natural prvcess, 
one thing remains the same, namely, that deci- 
sive periods in history produce men adapted to 
the emergency. As the beginning of this cen- 
tury had its Napoleon [., who closed the first 
revolution in France and initiated it for the 
rest of Europe by causing the triumph, instead 
of the defeat, of the legitimate despotism, so 
the revolution of ’48 had its Louis Napoleon, 
who, being a mere copy, acted similarly to his 
original, and may yet terminate in a corres- 
ponding manner. And so has the present crisis 
in Europe its Bismarck, competent to mature 
it, able to lead it, answering its wants, con- 
scious of its demands. What the present 
torn and distracted condition of Germany 
needs, above all, is a character with a strong 
tendency to unity; what the German mind, 
over-anxious and over-scrupulous in regard to 
right and justice, requires most, is a man of 
a firm, unrelenting will, going straight to his 
purpose, regardless of the means of attaining it, 
and without ambition,—that is, not caring much 
whether he be loved or hated, respected or 
despised. As Count Bismarck is such a man, 
and unites with these characteristics,—rather 
uncommon ina German,—a clear, penetrating 
intellect, a tendency to shrewdness and secre- 
tiveness sufficient to make him even a match 
for the Emperor Napoleon, he is a fit instru- 
ment in the hands of history to bring the ques- 
tion of German unity nearer to its solution. 

There would seem to be two ways to attain 
this great end, which has been agitating the 
German mind since the old and famous, but 
superannuated, German empire broke down 
under the irresistible pressure of modern ideas. 
One way would be to revolutionize the demo- 
cratic masses of Germany, and to effect the 
simultaneous destruction of all the present legit- 
imate sovereign governments creating in their 
stead an indivisible union of the different Ger- 
man races under a republican form of govern- 
ment. It requires but little insight into the 
characteristics of the German genius, as well as 
into the present condition of things in Germany 
and all Europe, to declare this way tothe unity 
of Germany utterly impossible, and every at- 
tempt at it a hopeless failure. There remains, 
therefore, but the second way to unite Ger- 
many, the one which Biamarck “has adopted 
ful, because philosophy has since demonstrated | this very moment, that of enlarging and round- 
clearly that these four rights exhaust the inal- | ing off the limits of Prussia by forcibly annex- 
ienable rights of men; and that hence the | ing as many as possible of the minor German 
States, at least, to the extent of Northern Ger- 
many as far as the Main river,—of reducing 
_ Austria to a second-rate power in Germany, if 
not in Europe,—and assuming the undisputed 
supremacy in Central Europe. This way, 
strongly savoring of Borussian absolutism, 1s 
not to the taste of the German revolutionists, 
liberal theorists, and talking unionists, but it is, 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

The letter of Senator Gratz Brown to the 
people of Missouri, from which we extract a 
few passages, given elsewhere,—is alike able 
and conclusive. - 

The great principle of American government 
is universally acknowledged to be that all men 
have inalienable rights; rights, which belong 
to all men as men, as human beings, and of 
which we can deprive them only by judicial 
sentence for crime committed; not, as is now 
sought to be done, by legislative enactment, 
having general application within certain geo- 
graphical limits. Of these rights the Declara- 
tion of Independence enumerates four, name- 
ly, life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, (otherwise 
called right of property,) and the right of the 
people to govern themselves. The first three 
rights are stated as direct; the fourth as indi- 
rect, “in order to secure” the other rights. 

In thus enumerating the inalienable rights, 
the Declaration of Independence did not pro- | 
ceed by philosophical ascertainments, but upon 
the intuition of a wonderful instinct,—wonder- 


foundation of American government is laid 
fixedly for all time to come. Seemingly to go 
beyond, is nothing but reiiction ; the least de- 
viation from the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence is a return to antiquated, 
loose notions of government. Progress is only 
possible in the application of these principles, 
or, rather, in the invention of better forms, to 
as we can see, the only practical means to 
approach, by-and-bye, the great aim of national 
union; and we have no doubt it would, after 


carry them out. 

If the Declaration of Independence, in thus 
enumerating man’s inalienable rights, is true, 
suffrage is as universal as life and freedom, and | awhile, even go far to satisfy the aspirations of 
the German people. 

Prussia, possessed of more than half of the 


can only be taken away by judicial sentence, 
or, as the Constitution states it, by trial by 
jury. For all these rights are inalienabte. 
They are only lost when a citizen breaks the 
original compact which secured him in the pos- 
Secured him,—for it is 


German area, and forming a German confed- 
eration with two or three other sovereign 
States, would then, even with a well-balanced 
German executive and a German parliament 
selected by universal suffrage, at first exert a 


session of those rights. 
only by entering into such a compact that a 


The man who enters | pretty supreme rule in Germany; but we see 


man does attain rivhts. 
a commonwealth and refuses to subscribe the | very little danger in this of Germany being 
compact, has no legal rights, and these are the | dragged back into reiiction and absolutism. 
only rights a human being can claim. Moral | For, in the first place, the present system in 
| Prussia, oppressive as it may seem or be, is per- 
sonal, and thereforgnot perpetual, and is even 
now on the point of yielding to the demands of 
The breaker becomes a criminal, and may be | the constitu‘ional genius of the age. Bismarck, 
deprived of life, freedom, property, or suffrage. } stubborn as be is of will and purpose, and aris- 
But how shall it be ascertained that the com- , tocratic of tendency, is, at the same time, saga- 
pact has been broken? The best security hu- ' vious enough to see that Prussia can never 
man wit has been able to devise is impartial more be thrown off the track of constitutional 
trial; and hence the very compact whereby { development without breaking down the whole 
inalienable rights are secured to each individ- | train of the Borussian dynasty; and that to 
ual citizen secures him the right to a trial by | attain his end of making this the ruling power 
jury, by which alone he can be declared to ; of Germany he has to compromise with the 
| leading tendencies and aspirations of the Ger- 
'man people. That, doing this, he is apt to 
succeed, we may infer from the reception of the 


rights he has none, though each individual 
has moral responsibilities towards the other. 
Rights are only lost’ by breaking the compact. 





have lost his rights. 

But what do we see at the present day ? 
The very men among the liberal party who 
could not find words bitter enough to condemn 
slavery instituting slavery themseives! For it 
is as much slavery to be deprived of suffrage 
without trial as to be deprived of freedom with- 


Prussian troops met from the people of Hano- 
ver, Hlesse-Cassel, and particularly Saxony. 
At Leipzic, the second capital of the latter 
; State, they were received with hurrahs and 
out trial. What would be said of the Ameri- | covered with flowers. The people are thor- 
cau nation if it had resolved to take away the | oughly loath of the specific “fatherland.” They 
life of all the citizens of the Southern States, | hail the approach of a greater country. The 
or to sell them into slavery ? And yet we with- | foolish Austrian policy of their sovereigns, owing 
hold from a portion of them the right of suf- | its origin partly to confessional (Roman Cath- 
frage,—a right equally eacred in the American | olic) sympathies, partly to dynastic self-preser- 
| vation, is entirely unpopular. 

That Bismarck is aware of the necessity of 
gaining for his cause the popular element of 
Germany is evident from the fact that shortly 
before the declaration of war he put forward 
the convocation of a German parliament by 
of suffrage we shall secure an ultimate good! | universal suffrage and the reform of the German 
The end sanctifies the means! It is, above | confederation, and that all the proclamations 
all, necessary to keep the party in power; and | issued by the Prussian generals since the out- 
because this is necessary for the final object, | hreak of hostilities profess a decidedly German 
all means to accomplish it may be taken ad- | spirit. We don’t care whether this be truth or 
vantage of! ; fallacy (more likely the latter); the fact is 

This certainly is an excuse. But of all ex- | there, and it will be the duty as well as the 
cuses which ever were offered this is the worst. | interest of the national patty of Germany to 
We preach the great doctrine of democratic | improve this opportunity, and to bind Prussia 





mind. 

It is true that for this great crime we have | 
an excuse ready at hand,—-the excuse of the 
Jesuits, of the inquisition, of all cowardly fa- 
naticism, which dares not trust the strength of 
its own cause: by depriving them at present 





freedom, and at the same time repudiate it! | to her proposals by accepting them and enter- | 


Preach a good, and proclaim that it can only | ing upon the path of reform which she intimates. 
be reached by evil! The man who has not | There is hope, in this way, to isolate Austria, 
courage enough, when he thinks he can obtain | and throw her entirely upon her own resources, 
the highest good for mankind by a foul action, | which, under the impression of some heavy 
to thrust that foul action contemptuously aside | reverses, would not fail to give out very soon, 
and say the highest good will by its own vir- | since defeated Austria could not stand the 
tue realize itself, and can only be retarded by | pressure of her various unwilling nationalities ; 
a bad action of mine, however muck it may | whilst a successful campaign on the part of 
seem otherwise,—the man, who has not the | Austria would go far to prolong the struggle 
courage to say this, should not call himself a | and bring on a European complication, the end 
liberal man, a believer in truth, virtue and ‘ of which might baffle calculation. It is evident, 
therefore, that the success of Prussia, and, con- 
sequently, Germany, does not only depend on 
“expediency,” we “practical” men of the | the skill, genius and bravery of the Prussian 
world! This is, if possible, a still more cow- | soldiery, but also on making use of the German 
ardly subterfuge. It is as much as to say that | liberal and national element, and on bandling 
wrong has a better chance than right in this | it skillfully. 
world; that Providence favors the devil; and | We grant that this war is not at present 
that the devil can be cheated into doing good. | identical with the German cause, but we feel 
Nor is any proposition historically more erro- | that it must become so very soon if Prussia 
neous. If there is any result of history certain, wants to bind victory to her banners and to 
it is that no wrong act ever promotes the good. | terminate the war in the shortest possible time. 
In politics, as in private hfe, honesty is the | To make the war a national one would, at the 
best policy, and the slightest error brings its same time, seem the surest way to prevent the 
punishment along. , untimely meddling of foreign diplomacy, and 
The time surely will come when suffrage _ the change of the war from a German toa 


justice! 
Ah, well, say the politicians, we must use 
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German States should range on the side of 
Prussia, and thus present the array of a united 
Germany, with the only exception of the Ger- 
man provinces of. Austria, neither France nor 
Russia—and these are the only powers likely 
to mix in the German muddle—would venture 
to take the part of Austria. 

We dare to predict this in spite of the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s famous letter to Drouyn 
de l’Huys, which, leaving his mastership in the 
art of making words out of the question, is cer- 
tainly not more than adapted to the situation 
of the moment. Louis Napoleon is too smart 
not to be aware of the manner. in which his 
throne was gotten up, not to mistrust himself 
the “suffrage pniversal” of his own making, 
and to provoke another Holy Alliance against 
the illigitimate usurper, which would as surely 
end in the downfall of the second empire as 
the first Holy Alliance brought the first empire 
toan ignominious termination on the rock of 
St. Helena. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the surest 
way to victory for Prussia is to win for her the 
liberal national element of Germany, which, at 
the same time, would prove the safest policy 
for the purpose of keeping down the revolution, 
which, of course, is brewing everywhere in 
Germany, and though not to be feared very 
much in ordinary times may become an incon- 
venient element to contend with in the course 
of a great war which requires the straining 
and concentration of all forces against an ex- 
ternal enemy. We shall shortly see whether 
Count Bismarck is the enlightened statesman 
we suspect him to be not to underrate the 
importance of the popular element of Germany 
as an ally or as a foe, as the case may be. 

The late news of the defeat of the Italians 
at Custozza confirms the above suggestions. 
If the Emperor of Austria should prove to be 
possessed of wisdom, a thing we are not wont 
to expect of a Hapsburg, he would, after having 
vindicated the honor of Austria by a signal 
victory over her aggressors, propose the cession 
of Venetia to the kingdom of Italy. He would 
by such an arrangement sever the Alliance of 
Italy and Prussia, and be able to direct his 
powerful and victorious army of 200,000 men 
northward; Prussia would then be almost iso- 
lated, thrown upon her own resources, and, 
without the assistance of all the rest of Ger- 
many, the people, as well as the governments, 
very likely would be obliged to give up the 
contest. The battle of Custozza would be 
apt to cause us serious apprehensions for the 
safety of Prussia if we did not put a firm trust 
in the proverbial I[apsburgian obstinacy to 
which the leader of the late Southern rebellion 
furnished, perhaps, the only parallel in his. 
tory. 

THE OVERSEERS OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 

The importance of the change of law which 
has thrown the choice of overseers into the 
hands of the Alumni of Harvard College may 
not have impressed all our readers. But there 
can be no doubt that it has been felt in all its 
force by Mr. Charles G. Loring and his friends, 
who have kindly undertaken to furnish their 
brother Alumni with overseers without expo- 
sing them to the inconvenience of selecting 
them. The conception wasa clever but by 
no means an original one. It is related that 
the moderator of a Connecticut town-meeting, 
jat a given moment, year-after-year, used to 
| proclaim, “Gentlemen, please bring in your 
| votes for General Ward and Deacon Burgess 
as representatives to the general court ;” and 
such, in substance, is the announcement made 
by Mr. Loring and his academical senate, 





! 


according to some principle unknown to us. 
The hundreds of Alumni who will mect at 
Cambridge next Wednesday to vote for over- 
seers, and the other hundreds who will stay 
away, would be surprised, we take it, to learn 
by what classmates they were represented at 
the caucus of June.22d. But since that caucus, 
small as it was, has had the address tu get its 
ticket substantially endorsed by the larger con- 
clave of July 9th, let us consider a little the 
| names which are brought forward. 

Nathaniel Thayer, William Gray, Rev. J. 
F. Clarke, Darwin E. Ware, and Samuel Eliot, 
were declared to be the candidates for the long 
term of six years. 

James Lawrence was declared the candidate 
for the term of five years. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale the candidate for the 
term of three years. 


term of one year. 

These gentlemen are all respectable, and 
some of them eminent; they have nearly all 
contributed in one way or another to advance 
the interests of the college, apart from the 
credit which their respective reputations have 
reflected on their alma mater, for, with one or 
two exceptions, they are graduates. They are, 
therefore, proper persons to be entrusted with 
the duties of overseer to the extent which we 
have named. But one or two objections may 
be made to the list, without considering the 
objectionable way in which it was brought for- 
ward. 

A gentleman who spoke at the meeting on 
Monday last was informed that, by the law, all 
the overseers must be residents of Massachu- 
setts. This provision is an unwise one ; but how 
been required. 
on the ticket, except Mr. Sweetser, are identi- 
fied with Boston; and we are inclined to think 





nated on a ticket which is so emphatically a 
, Boston notion. 

| Jamaica Plain, and Mr. Ware at Marblehead, 
i; but both of them represent Boston, where 
their work mainly lies. 

| Now, considering that a majority of the fel- 
‘lows are also Boston men, and probably always 
_will be, and considering bow strong and how in- 
| jurious has always been the influence of Boston 
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not Samuel Johnson, or Wendell Phillips, or | ground this time, they have not lost their high 
Waldo Emcrson ? stand-point. Because our best men in Con- 
We trust that the learned constituency} gress have voted for the constitutional amend- 
which is to vote on Commencement-day will) ment, they will not, therefore, be less eager 
give these matters a careful consideration, and | and ready to vote for impartial suffrage ; nor, 
will not listen too readily to the soft whispers indeed, to grant tothe negro any right or priv- 
of the Advertiser or the patronizing persuasions | ilege in their power to accord. Mr. Sumner’s 
of “our first citizens.” Learning and liberty of , sympathy for the black man is no less because 
thought should be dear to all scholars, and they | he consented to a measure which may prob- 
cannot be too careful to whom they give such ably leave that black man unrepresented for 
Jewels in charge. /some years to come. 
| We do not, on the whole, feel as satisfied 


THE SITUATION POLITICALLY. | with the Thirty-ninth Congress as we hoped to; 
| yet the men who were, at the beginning of the 


Gov. Dennison, the postmaster-gencral | : as 
or to Ohio aie a aaa negates | session, the life and backbone of the two houses, 


ehege : Bre | bave lost nothing in our estimation; n 
resignation to the President. This is a most | “ Le 


significant fact. The postmaster has felt the f _—— ie am — — age 3 _ 
pulse of the people, and he finds it beating |‘ 9 ie 8 ured = - 
healthfully, alike firmly and patriotically. Gov. | ee ee Ser eee Semeaned 
i a i | and was not; yet we must be thankful for even 

“g |so much as has been accomplished. Because 


trary, he is the reverse,—but he is a politic man, | 
y : I ”| we cannot have pebbles any more, let us not 


and he knows now, of what for the last few| . ‘ ‘ ; 
: reject the poor bread-crumbs that Tom Thumb 
months he has seemed to be in doubt, that the ; 
scattered about to find the right path out of 


loyal people of this country are not to be | - - 
bisa: y the woods, lest we lose our way entirely in 


cheated of the prize secured to them by the : : 
: : the mazes of vetoes and presidential usurpa- 
toils and sacrifices of four years of war,—the es- Gant 
ions ! 


tablishment of freedom, theoretically and prac- ae 
cg as the leading idea of our new nation- JOHNSONIAN INCONSISTENCIES. 
ality. aa 

i. experience of Gov. Dennison should be The absurdities of our accidental President 
that of each cabinet officer. Let all of them |continue. He thoughtlessly persists in signing 
go home for a brief season! It will do them a| acts passed by Congress, regardless of the fact, 
power of good. They have all tarried too long which he occasionally mentions in his commu- 
in Washington. Think of an atmosphere made nications, that eleven of the States are unrep- 
up of the breaths of Johnsons, Randalls, Flo- | resented in the body which is making the laws 
rences, Hanscoms, and the like! Let these | Which he thus approves. If Congress should 
ministers feel the invigorating temperature of a | hesitate before passing upon such grave mat- 
home wind; it will scarcely be called a zephyr | ters, in view of the non-representation of cer- 
—more probably will be found to be a steady tain communities, why doesn’t the President 
current of wholesome air; but it will be laden | hesitate ere aflixing his signature to any bill, not 
with honest expression and uncompromising | ™¢rely those of a political character, passed by 
determination. By all means, gentlemen of the same representative-denying assembly ? 
the Cabinet, try a little home breeze! Go, Again, Congress has passed an act setting 
McCulloch; go, Grandfather Welles; go, Me- aside certain public lands in five of the South- 
ern States for the exclusive preémption of 
colored persons. Compared with the vetoed 
freedmen’s bureau bill, it is of consequence to 
the African race and their descendants as ten 
tu one. By it the Irish and German, and a!l 
other white emigrants, are wholly shut out from 
the Presidential convention at Philadelphia in the magnificent domain thus guaranteed to the 
August. The New York News and World freedmen. The President has signed this bill! 
cheerfully lock arms with the Times. It is| 4nd in so doing has pronounced ridiculous and 
welll Whak a wees of shuflling, trading, un- untenable one-half, at least, of the objections 
principled “truck,” the Union party will be rid he urged against the former measure. We are 
of—it is to be hoped. Heaven grant there | Ot s0 ungracious as not to thank him for this 
may be no still birth of the embryonic off- aberration of good sense. 
spring! Let it have life suflicient, at least, to} Once more. The President too frequently 
bear the semblance of a party, though it be mentions the fact of Congress being elected by 
only the President’s party ! only a section of the country. He has arraigned 

The Southern Unionists are out with a call | it, in drunken speech and sober paper, for acting 
for the loyalists of that section to meet in Inde- without Southern representatives among its 
pendence Hall in September next. It has the members. Seemingly, he has not yet found 
true ring. It stands by Congress, and the mea- | Out that the very same popular vote that elected 
sure of reconstruction submitted to. the legis- the present Congress elected a presidential 
latures. It proclaims that “cither the lovers of | ticket on which he held the second position, 
constitutional liberty must rule the nation, or | @nd that, being thus placed, he became, by no 
rebels and their sympathizers be permitted to merit of his own, President of the United 
misrule it.” These men have suffered and| States. That ticket received not one Southern 
dared. They know their friends, and the true | vote ; and, consequently, according to the ideas 
friends of the South. Stokes and Fowler, and | of the executive, he, like Congress, should dis- 
Hamilton, and Hunnicutt, and Goodloe, and | charge no trust committed to him, of a political 
their like, sign this call. How nobly it con-| nature, because in his person he represents not 
trasts with the whine of “my policy” and the|@ single Southern voter! We fancy the ab- 


hiss of “our spoils” documents, which had been | surdity of such conduct has really penetrated 
the mind of the President, and having failed 











phistophelian Seward, leaving your “cold tea 
taken from a bottle ;” go, even Stanton !—the 
change will do you all good, and you will re- 
turn wiser, healthier, and better-determined 
men ! : 

The “Democracy” now universally endorse 


previously sent out ! 

Meanwhile, the Congressional Union caucus | to convince him that he should suspend his 
resolve that the Philadelphia convention is an | functions, because the Southern States did not 
attempt to break up the Union Republican | see fit to participate in the Presidential elec- 
party of the country, and this declaration re- tion, we trust he may, in time, conceive that 
ecives an unanimous vote, save that of Hale of | Congress may legislate properly, although the 


: 3 , New York, and Raymond, (the latter the | South, from the same cause, has no representa- 
‘chosen from each of sixty classes of graduates, | 


chairman of the Union Executive Committee | tion therein! 

chosen at Baltimore, and yet the endorser, — LS 

through his paper, of the Johnson Convention CORRESPONDENCE. 

at Philadelphia!) who dodged, of course. pate : 

Why do not the Executive Committee of the LETTER FROM PORTLAND. 
Portianp, July 11,1866. 

THE CITY AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION. 


national Union party meet and depose this 

traitor to its organization? The caucus will 

present a line of policy at a subsequent meet-| ‘This city is completely filled with tourists from 
ing. This is proper; the loyal part of the! Boston and other places, who have come here to 
country embraces the Union Republican party | look at the wreck of this recently beautiful and 
Some idea of the increase ot 
Let us, then, have a) visitors may be gained from the fact, that the 
Portland boat from Boston which usually has at 
this time of the year, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty passengers, now carries from 
| four hundred to five hundred nightly. Weadvise 
all who intend travelling by boat, to engage their 
ee staterooms early, as they are all taken by 7 A. M. 
When we cannot have a house, it is advisable | The finest place to view the ruins, is from the 





server of its liberties. 
suggestion of a course of action from it which 
shall gladden and unite the whole loyalty of 
the nation. 


MR. PHILLIPS AT FRAMINGHAM. 





Rev. Seth Sweetser the candidate for the | 


to procure at least a tent, to shelter us from the | ‘9p of the Portland observatory, a signal station 
inclemencies of the weather Yet Mr. Phillips under the charge of Captain Moody, situated on 
does not seem to think 80, for, in his recent the top of Munjoy Hill, Congress street. The 
speech, which we give in full elsewhere, he admission fee is only fifteen cents. Through the 





| 
| 





much more absurd had a residence in Boston | 


Yet, practically, all the men | if for no other reason, because several othér ‘trance of the City Hall from eight to ten A. M., 


| improvement upon the three-fifths clause. It is 


powerful telescope, a splendid view of the harbor 
and islands can be had. The new stables, build- 
the proposed copstitutional amendment. We |ing on Mount Washington, seventy-six miles dis- 
cannot disagree with him altogether, for we must | tant, can also be seen. There are upwards of 
confess to not feeling very jubilant over the | two hundred and fifty visitors to the observatory 
measure ourselves ; but we think Mr. Phillips} daily. The tented city on Munjoy Hill is inhabi- 
goes much too far when, in the resolutions offer- | ted principally by Irish. 

ed by him, he proposes to “urge upon all honest | A person, to get any idea of the extent of terri- 





expressed himself in the strongest terms against 


| 
men to trample the amendment under foot.” tory burnt over, must walk through the streets | 
Smoke may 


| which were devastated by the fire. 
even now be seen rising from the ruins in various 
places. The safe belonging to the gas office on 
eit : : . "| Exchange street is hot to the touch. They have 
not justice itself, but it makes the doing of jus- |not yet ventured to open it. The City Hall, 


tice very probable by inducing men to be just’ hich was burnt, was the finest building in the 
from the strongest motives that can be brought State. It was built with a view to inducing the 
to bear upon selfish minds,—those of their own! State to remove the capital from Augusta to Port- 
interest. We pretend to be honest, and yet we land. 

shall not trample the amendment under foot;| It isa melancholy sight, to stand at the en- 


The amendment is not what all good patriots 
would have desired; yet it is certainly a great | 


very honest men have given their votes to it, ‘and see the crowds of men, women and children, 


| which certainly would not have been the case Waiting their turn to be supplied with the food 


that Mr. Sweetser has received a call from a 
Boston church, or he could not have been nomi- . 


Mr. Clarke, to be sure, lives at | 


| wealth and conservatism on the best interests 


| of Harvard College, is not this ticket a Jittle 
queer? Is Boston to claim seven-eighths of the 
overseers, and allow the rest of the world one- 
eighth ? 
‘more modest in their demands; at least, until 


' be a course of action as pernicious as it would 
_ be consistent with Mr. Phillips’ words. 


We hope our citizens will be a little | 


they furnish more than a quarter part of the | 


graduates. 


Then, is it not rather excessive to nominate | 


three out of eight men on account of their gifts 
to the college ? 
no man can reasonably object, but cannot Mr. 
Lawrence wait till another year ? 

Again, why is the radical element so care- 


‘ers in tke work of reconstruction. 


To Mr. Thayer and Mr. Gray | 
| never faltered in the long course of his life, re- eight degrees. 


| fully excluded? Mr. Clarke is nominally of , 


| that school, but he does not properly represent 
‘the vigorous thought and searching criticism 
| which Cambridge has always tried to repress. 


, Let us have Mr. Clarke, by all means, in spite | 
will be truly universal; when neither race, | European one. If, after awhile, all the other, of his heresy on the Greek question; but why | Yet, because they have yielded an inch o | 


RE ee ia 


if the measure was so odious as to deserve the which is to keep them from starving. The city 
| is divided into fifteen districts. Each district has 


treatment Mr. Phillips proposes to give it. velegs ‘a deal as a ae ad 
? : é r wo, Whose duty it is to investi- 
Nor can we censure radical members of * Committee OF two ’ 
Congress for not having refused their assent. 


; s ‘already issued. From four thousand to five thou- 
What, in the end could he done? What would . 


, sand rations per day are issued. Supplies of 


Mr. Phillips, in Mr. Sumner’s or Mr. Stevens’ | food should continue to be sent; there has been | 
place have advised, if the expression of his much forwarded, but the consumption is very | 


opinion had not found an echo among at least! great, and will continue to be for some time to 
so many of his colleagues as to insure the suc- | come. 

cess of that opinion? -Would he have refused! Now that the first excitement is over, there 
to vote for the civil-rizhts bill because universa] Will be some danger of the supply falling short of 
‘ Such would the demand. Clothing is much needed. Many 
families lost all their beds and blankets, and all 
their clothing, save what they had on; and that is, 
in very many cases, ragged and filthy. 


suffrage was not to go with it? 


It was 
wiser to adopt the most liberal policy,—since 
a radical one was impossible,—than to do 
nothing at all; and certainly more Jost & small incomes, on which they lived comfort- 
give the negro cven a chance of thus gaining ably, who have been made absolutely desti- 
political rights than to leave the whole matter tute: and many of them endure much suffering, 
in the hands of Mr. Johnson and his co-labor- ggoner than apply for relief. 
Mr. Ste- Munjoy Hill is sandy, and a very warm place. 
vens, whose unflinching devotion to freedom has The thermometer, on Saturday, went up to ninety- 
The camp is so crowded, that it 
must of necessity be in a rather dirty condition, 
and this renders the utmost care and caution 
necessary to prevent a visitation of the cholera, 
or some other epidemic. 

The business men of Portland have published 


luctantly acknowledged that what had been 
done was not good, but it was the best thing 
possible. 

It is a sad fact that noble men must compro- 


| mise their highest convictions of right in order a card in the Portland papers, declaring their 


to carry even fragments of those convictions ay ility to supply all orders for goods which their 
into practice; but it is an indisputable fact: ¢.:mer customers may be pleased to send them. — 
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! OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, July 10, 1866. 
THE SEASON’S EPITOME. 

The strawberries are over, the cherries are 
dowdy, the tomatoes are dingy, ‘‘high life’’ has 
departed to farms, watering-places, and Europe. 
Our mornings scorch us, our afternoons burn us, 
our evenings convert the bodies of many of our 
citizens into a feast for active and hungry mos- 
quitos. Contemplate the thermometer, over 90 in 
‘the shade, up four flights in Broadway! For once, 

‘*peace on earth,’’— as the ladies are too fatigued 
jto talk. Children look like jelly-fish. ‘The theol- 
| OBY of our clergymen oozes from them, and their 
days of fire make Greeley more unsteady than 
jever, and Raymond, who was supposed to be able 
; to endure anything, can’t endure tiis summer, as 


lhe cannot dodge its consistent stream of resolu- | 


| tion. Dr. Bellows leaves us in a few days for 
‘‘pastures new,’ and my milk-man vows he will 
| ‘go fishing fora month.’’ May he never return 
to present his bill! 

THE “NATION”? PAPER. 

This journal commences a new career. It is no 
| longer the organ of an association. It is now the 
property of Godkin, McKim & Company. It 
you substitute for the word ‘“‘Company” that of 
“Olmstead,’’ you will not be five cents to the 
bad. The paper recommences as a weekly o 
twenty pages. Several of its contributors are 
Cambridge men. One of them has an article in 
the new number over the signature of ‘‘Viator;’’ 
his name is G. P. Marsh. ‘The stockholders are 
satisfied with the bargain Godkin & Company 
have made. Many will lose their former interest 
in the paper, as it is no longer a representative 
organ. I refrain from stating the price that has 
been paid for the paper, as it is improper to make 
public private pecuniary transactions. 

THE ““WEEKLY TATTLER,’”’ 
just started, is a close imitation of Zhe Ledyer. It 
is edited by one Mr. Cheney, at one time a soli- 
citor in your city. He is an agreeable man, who 
dislikes law; so he has turned to writing novels, 
debating, editing, and believing in spiritualism. 
THF AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB 

is being rapidly organized. Its racing ground will 
be ready in next September. It will be named 
“Jerome Park,’’ and is at Fordham. The stew- 
ards are A. Belmont, L. W. Jerome, J. S. Purdy 
and W: Rt. Travers. ‘‘Tihe rules of the Club pro. 
vide that there shall be admitted to membership 


to be $109, and an annual subscription of 325, the 
payment of which will give to such member all 
the privileges of the club, house, course, «c., 
under the control of the club.” Racing matters 
are not reputable in our city; if this new club 
succeeds in freeing horse-racing from gamblers, 
thieves, forgers and loafers, it will effect a bene- 
ficial change. The names of the stewards augur 
well for the undertaking. Fordham is conven- 
iently situated and makes a suitable location for 
a race course. 
THE “REVUE DES DEUX MONDEsS,’’ 

for June, is worth naming to your numerous scho- 
lastic readers. ‘The learned article is Le Chris- 
tianisme Dans La Gaule. The two best articies on 
popular subjects are La Vie Des Prisons En Angle- 
terre, and Les Misstonnaries Anglais. The philo- 
sophy, history and statistics of the last-named 
article deserve attentive perusal. I translate a 
few sentences about the London Bible Society :— 


meeting in the famed London Tavern of three hun- 
dred persons. 
the New ‘Testament in English. At that time 
stereotyping was not known, but through the en- 
ergy of Earl Stanhope and the ingeniousness of 
Andrew Wilson, it became of inestimable service 
to the Bible Society. Among the British Isles, 
the Society circulates the Bible in five languages ; 
the Welsh, the ancient Irish, the Gaelic, the 
Manse, and the English. ‘The Society has trans- 
lated either the whole or parts of the Bible into 14 
Polynesian dialects, 19 African idioms, and into 
15 primitive languages of the New World. The 
entire translations by the Society amount to 207, 
and the copies it has issued since 1804 are 426,- 
000,000! ‘Lhe Society is one of the grandest tor- 
tresses of English Protestantism. Instead of arms, 
the Society sends torth thoughts, to conquer the 
world, in every variety of language, and in every 
variety of type. Its plain brick house is near 
Blacktriar’s Bridge, in the city of London. It 
has a bureau, rooms for social gatherings, and a 
| library of 5,U00 volumes of manuscripts on sacred 
subjects. ‘The history of the Bible Society em- 
| braces the history ot religious propagandism in 
j Great Britain, the Englisn colonies, and every 
| place visited by an English vessel. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

This was not pleasing to me. The seuseless 
| firing of pistols is only fit for wild boys in a wood. 
| A slight shower of rain in the evening prevented 
| the anticipated display of fireworks. They were 
‘let off on the Sth. An immense crowd gathered 

at Madison square. ‘The fireworks were of the 
usual character, concluding with a full length 
figure of Washington. Why was not Lincoln, the 
Saviour, placed by the side of the father of his 
‘country? Because, at present, we are too Irish 
lin our city government. The crowd assembled 
| and dispersed in a very orderly manner. 

THE NEW EXCISE LAW. 

This is a fat bone of contention for the law 
|sharks. Injunctions are applied for by liquor- 
| dealers, and are rather readily granted. The re- 

sult is that almost a fortune is made, deducting 
legal expenses, by many of the disreputable min- 
jions of alcohol. ‘The law works well tor the taxes 
lof our city. 31,509,000 have been paid for new 





sinful and depraved flesh passes into water. Our | 


a limited number of gentlemen, the initiation fee | 


It was founded the 7th of March, 1804, at aj 


In 1805 it issued its jirst edition of | on the “soon.’’ 





| guage: ‘‘If this Congress adjourns without letting 
| in the Southern members, it will never meet again 
in this capital.” Seeing the look of surprise on 
the face of his auditor, he explained by saying, 
“TI mean its members will never be heard from 
again.”’? But the listener did not fail to treasure 
and repeat the first remark as the one Seward 
really meant to utter. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE SENATE. 

In view of the possibilities of the near future, 
| and the weakness of the present incumbent, is it 
| not desirable that we have some change in the 
| officer who presides over the Senate? Mr. Foster, 


| 


| the present incumbent, has the confidence of few. 





| 


| Those who believe in his party integrity do not 
j have faith in hiscourage. A majority of Senators 
|doubt both. Senator Foster, I have reason to 
know, has been offered a foretgn mission when his 
term is completed, on the single condition of his re- 
maining quiescent in the Senate, whatever may occur. 
Mr. Foster has accepted! Were it not for a mere 
, question of etiquette, a false idea of delicacy, the 
| Senate majority would immediately elect another 
| President. Senators Sherman of Ohio, Anthony 
of Rhode Island, and Pomeroy of Kansas, are can- 
didates. Of the three, the latteris the best, because 
most truly radical. But the man in view of the 
possible emergency is Senator Wade. He has 
the requisite ability, skill, and, above all, the 
‘courage. Sherman could not be trusted fully ; 
/ Anthony isa pleasant gentleman, but that’s all; 
white Pomeroy will give way to Mr. Wade if 
his friends should bring him forward. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Uniil within a few days the general desire has 
| been to get away from here as speedily as possi- 
‘ble. There has been a change in this respect. 
| It is felt to be altogether hazardous to trust the 
| republic in the hands of Andrew Johnson. Some 
;members are in favor of not adjourning, but of 
| taking a recess, subject to the call of the presid- 
‘ing officers of the two bodies. Others think that 
a sufficient number of members should always 
remain here to constitute a quorum, and so hold 
| the session open. <A majority, however, are de- 
| sirous of adjourning. This is an intolerably dis- 
' agreeable and unhealthy city during the ‘heated 
' term.” My own opinion is that an adjournment 
will take place at an early day. Perhaps it is 
‘necessary that the occasion should be afforded for 
| our national “old man of the sea’’ to destroy him- 
| self by an overt act. 
THE SOUTHERN UNIONISTS. 
| The noble men will meet in convention at this 
‘city, on the first Monday in September. The ad- 
dress, prepared by Gov. Hamilton, is a stirring 
| document, and takes high and impregnable ground. 
| Tennessee is considered as certain to ratify the 
‘Constitutional amendments. Andrew Johnson 
| is moving heaven and earth to prevent a quorum 
‘in the lower branch. If he succeeds in this, or 
‘produces a much longer delay, Gov. Brownlow 
iwill issue an address, recounting facts, with 
| proofs of his treachery. He has the evidence of 
| the President’s complicity. 
| THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
| Goy. Dennison returned from Ohio, a few days 
| ago, perfectly overwhelmed by the manifestations 
| of popular indignation which he met on every 
hand. Let me tell you of a significant straw, in- 
| dicative of the wind. A Senator from the North. 
| west met Gov. Dennison yesterday. After some 
| conversation on the latter’s visit home, the Sena- 
| tor remarked in parting, “Well, Governor, I am 
| coming to see you on business.’’ ‘You'll have 


| 


to come soon, Senator,’’ laying a great emphasis 
There is no doubt that Gov. 
; Dennison, whose fault is not treachery but weak- 
ness, is very much discouraged, and that he will, 
| ere long, free himself of the association with ‘‘my 
policy”’’ by a retreat from the cabinet. If he goes, 
Harlan and Speed will surely follow. Stanton is 
looked on with uncertainty by those who have 
been his warmest friends. A remark, reported 
| as made by him, would seem to indicate a hope 
| on his part that the fall elections will be so over- 
| whelmingly one way as to solve the difficulties 
| now existing. 
| THE TARIFF BILL. 
I have heard no measures more heartily derided 
| or more apologetically supported. It is not what 
| the protectionists want. I don’t find any interest 
| sustaining it heartily except the Pennsylvanians. 
Yet it may go through. 
THE SUFFRAGE BILL. 
I fear that the Senate has determined not to act 
| upon the bills for impartial suffrage in this dis- 
| trict and in the territories during the present ses- 
;sion. This is in pursuance of a policy our friends 
there have too generally pursued,—taking counsel 
| of their fears rather than their courage. I regret* 
| to know that one of your Senator sdraws in that 
| train. Kosmos. 
OUR LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, June 27, 1866. 
THE CRISIS. 
The resignation of the Russell-Gladstone min- 
istry, last night, is, of course, the general theme of 
| conversation. The feeling in England about the 
{matter has been for some weeks becoming re- 
| markably bitter, far more su than peaceful people 
| like at a time when a conflagration is beginning 
on the continent. (For these continental confla- 
'grations have invariably singed England, at the 
least.) It is certain that the day of revolution in 
| this country cannot be considered as past. Dur- 
|ing the last week no member of Parliament who 








‘licenses. The cost ‘of a license for ale or lager | Voted against the reform bill has been secn along 


| beer is $109; one for the sale of «// kinds of liquors | the street without being followed, hissed and 
| is $250. The law should be sustained; it will be | hooted by a crowd. The mob has indeed been a 


| gate cases, issue ration-tickets, and indorse those | 


We hear of many distressing cases of widows | 
with families of small children, who possessed , 


la blessing to our city. 
GOVERNOR FENTON. 
| This gentleman desires to be re-nominated. In 
| Republican circles the feeling is growing in his 
lfavor. It was the soldiers’ vote that elected him, 
|and it can do the same again. The soldiers idol- 
jize him. He did so much for them during the 
‘war that they will never cease to admire and sup- 
|port him. Soldiers are generally a grateful set. 
Many suppose that Fenton desires to be sent to 
the Senate in the place of Mr. Harris, whose term 
| of office soon expires. The Governor is urbane, 
‘can be easily approached, and thus makes many 
ifricnds. He is not the bold and dashing man that 
‘your late Governor is, but he is deemed a true 
| man by all radical soldiers whom I know. 
| : L. Mappas. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


| discriminating one; it has yelled rather good- 
naturedly at the old and well-known Tories, but 
jat the “Adullamites,” the liberals who have 
| broken their pledges, they have shown an unmis- 
takeable rage. Twice have Mr. Lowe and Lord 
| Elcho had to undergo a volley of indignant de- 
nunciations from the well-dressed people who 
| have been gathering in vast numbers about the 
House doors, and they have been marching to 
and from the’ Parliament under escort of the 
'police. These things, together with the great 
'and crowded popular demonstrations with which 
the absence of the Queen in Scotland enabled the 
Reformers to influence the country before a de- 
cision could be come to, has had a strong effect. 
|! And the Tories are assuming the administration 
of affairs with fear and trembling. Indeed, one 
of them,—one who will probably be a prominent 
| member of the new government, Earl Grey ,—con- 
| fessed in the House of Lords, last night, that the 








Wasntxeton, July 10, 1866. | history of this last effort at reform had convinced 


THE GENERAL FEELING. 


overcast, freighted with dread of the near future. | 
During the last terrible six months [have neverseen , 
this manifestation so general. I have yet to find! 
the first man who does not fear the revolutionary 
designs of the President. There are not many but 
believe he will attempt to put these designs into 
execution. Is it not terrible that, after all these 
years of struggle and sacrifice, loyal statesmen 
should thus be trembling in dread of the crisis that 
l impinges ! No one can tell how to meet it. Tew 
| realize in what form it willcome. Yeteverybody 
feels the danger approaching. Gov. Hamilton, the 
lbrave and loyal Texan, almost alone secins to 
understand the crisis fully. He intimates a belief 
‘that if the Thirty-ninth Congress adjourns now, 
we shall ace an attempt made to inaugurate anoth- 
er Legislative body composed of the present sup- 
porters of ‘‘my policy” in Congress and their 
Southern allies, who, under a special call, will 
assemble here and be forced in and vi et armis, if 
necessary- <A significant remark made by Secre- 
tary Seward, some few weeks since, to a N. Y. 
Congressman, comes to my memory. The Auburn 
Sage was talking oracularly to the imprcssible 


a. | subject before him. He Ict slip this peculiar lan- | 


everybody that there could be no peace in the 


The political atmosphere is heavy and dark | country until the reform question was settled. 
with apprehension. The minds of loyal men are | This remark produced a great sensation, as indi- 


cating that Earl Derby, if he becomes Prime Min- 
ister, as he doubtless will, means to bring ina bill 
of his own. But it is as unlikely that a Tory 
reform bill will satisfy England as that a copper- 
head reconstruction bill would satisfy America. 
So we may look to see a very brief Tory reign. 
It is now too late, probably, to promote their 
downfall this year; but they cannot last far into 
the next session. Meanwhile, it is evident thas 
the reformers must count their surcly-coming vic- 
tory from this defeat, as Americans count their 
defeat at Bunker Hill the beginning of that 
stronger effort and higher purpose which ulti- 
mately prevailed. The reform bill which the 
Tories -have rejected was a compromise. As 
John Stuart Mill described it, a day or two ago: 
“We divided with them, and now they want us 
to divide our half with them.”’ The defeat has 
been instantly followed by an official announce- 
ment of the Reform League, which has the unani- 
mous adherence of their party, that henceforth 
they will consent to nothing less than household 


suffrage. 
THE FUTURE. 


Nevertheless, there is warm work to come. 
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For, whilst the people are beginning to burn with | Telegraph! Edward Dicey will be a looker-on in 
anger against the landed aristocrats and younger Germany for the same sheet. The new Conti- 
sons of pe@rs, whom the Tories so suicidally put | nental war has already been fought out with vari- 
forward to defeat the bill, the anti-reformers are | ous results, in England, over and again—on paper. 
being no less kindled against the men who have | Fechter’s theatre—the Lyceam—eopens on Sept. 
been the means of introducing this agitation. | 1st, witha new play by Boucicault. That play- 
When the reform bill was brought up, the opposi- | wright’s “Arral na Pogue,” well translated and 
tion felt that it was the day of doom which the | put on the stage,is now delighting the Parisians 
appeals of John Bright had at last brought on; | at the Gave. M. D.C. 
and the feeling with which they looked upon 
Bright was one of intense bitterness. Every HOME NOTES. 
speech they made had a bitter word of wrath for 

Kansas Sexatons.—The death of Gen. Jim 
Lane affords an opening for Hon. Sidney Clarke, 


him, until the entire vocabulary of parliamentary 
denunciation was exhausted. But as this went 
on, it became evident that Gladstone was being | now of the House of Representatives, as his suc- 
still more absolutely drawn into the same boat | cessor. 
with Bright; and as the liberal leader thus grew CoLtorep Heitrp.—We said something, the oth- 
ee and waxed — > rset me he threw |. week, about colored female help from Virginia. 
bis wonderfal genius and eahiety atied ~ work | Phere may be found at Mr. Smith’s, No. 11 Phil- 
of unmasking every hypbcrite who came forward | lips st., corner of Garden st., a number of likely 
with a scheme for evading a bill he feared to face, black men, accustomed to field and garden-work, 
they all began to hate Gladstone. They were | who will gladly accept situations. 
filled with wrath when they found that Gladstone, tera aa 
brought up a Tory, and whilom the Oxonian dar-| Dr. Gamacien Barrey.—It is gratifying to 
ling, was quite willing to break with them for- | know that the “Life and Times of the late Dr. 
ever—that he had really burnt his ships behind | Gamaliel Bailey’’ of the old National Era, is being 
him. There is among them now a personal ha- | prepared, his widow assisting in the work. Atno 
tred of Gladstone greater even than was directed | period in our history could it appear with more 
against Bright. Their eyes flash anger whenever | appropriateness. ms 
he rises in the House. They are determined to 
hunt him down. If reform must come—and they 
begin to see the hand of destiny—at least Glad- 
stone must feel the sacrificial knife at its entry. 
But it would seem as if this hatred, amounting of 
late to persecution, was just what Gladstone 
needed for his unfolding. He has never been so 
powerful, so frank, so like lightning in his flaming ee 
strength, as since this conflict. No one can fore-| Mr. Garrison.—This gentleman is so severely 
see where all this will end. England has now the | suffering from the results of two falls upon the ice, 
only and the last real aristocracy among nations. | last winter, that he is unable to use a pen, and, 
Shé is trying to float that great iceberg through | consequently, his work on the History of the 
the tropical noon of the nineteenth century. Each | Anti-Slavery Cause is wholly retarded. We are 
day it comes nearer and nearer the equator of | glad to hear that Mr. G. has an accidental insur- 
liberty. The free press is shining hotly on it; the | ance policy which secures him $15 per week by 
spirit of the age is falling like a warm rain upon | reason of his injuries. 
it; it sensibly decreases, but it is a very hard and 
big iceberg, and it may travel far yet before it 
melts. 

CHARLES. DICKENS BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

I went lately to hear Charles Dickens read at 
St. James’s Hall. The beautiful hall was filled 
with a beautiful company, evening dress being 
de rigeur. The novelist is very careful about the 
arrangements made for his readings. He has in- 
variably a little red-velvet table, with a shelf on 
one side for handkerchief and water, and on the 
other a little block for the book to which he al- 
most never refers, the readings being really dra- 
matic deliveries, with vocal and mimetic accesso- 
ries, of his works. He was dressed in a way that 
might be regarded as foppish in America, but it 
is not so regarded here; that is, he flourishes a big 
watch-chain with charms, large jewelled  shirt- 
studs, and a little bouquet in the lappet of a dress- 
coat. He is considerably bald on the top of his 
forehead, and his beard and moustache are quite 
gray; the wrinkles, too, get deeper and deeper 
about the eyes. But his color is still good, his 
voice clear and strong, and his animation perfect. 














Fo.tiowi1nc an ILLustrious Exampite.—“Per- 
ley’’ says that one of President Johnson’s com- 
missioners sent on tours of observation through 
the South, whose report has been published by 
Congress, has been on a spree in that city, and 
was locked up in one of the watch-houses by the 
police. 








Cotorep SoutuErRN Preacuers.—It is esti- 
mated there are from eight to ten thousand preach- 
ers and public exhorters among the freedmen. 
Rev. Mr. Grimes has obtained leave of his church 
in this city to look after their spiritual needs. He 
would be happy to have the aid, in money or oth- 
erwise, of any sympathetic friends towards this 
object. Let him be helped! 


Reverations Cominc.—We hear that Detec- 
tive Baker's book, now in press, is thought will 
prove the greatest sensational work ever published 
in America. It contains, it is said, a vast amount 
and variety of startling information culled from 
the history of the war, including one letter for 
which $25,000 was offered by a leading New York 
journal! It must prove fine reading for the dog- 
days. 

Snoutp BE Dismissep.—When an officer o¢ 
the freedmen’s bureau designates the lady teach- 
ers under its protection as ‘‘d——d old maids,”’ it 
is evident his services may be dispensed with—he 
is notin the right place. Such is the style of 
; é Nicaea j Law: speech of Brig.-Gen. Davis Tillson, in charge at 
Dickens reading is indescribable ; it gives one the Augusta, Geo. He it was who was opposed to 
impression of an entire stock company 1 One | allowing the colored people to place flowers on the 
man. The pieces selected for reading were “Dr. | Whe shold tw te te 


| graves of Union soldiers. 
Let Gen. Howard remove him. 





did not, I confess, like so well the pathetic parts 
of Dr. Marigold. Whenever Dr. M. became pa- 
thetic, he spoke good English instead of patois, 


Is “Buixp Tom” «a Srave?—lt is intimated 
by good authorities that the wonderful musician 
who has been giving concerts as ‘Blind Tom,’’ 
and who is now on his way to Europe, is controlled 
by persons who have ever claimed him as a slave, 
and that under pretense of a contract with him 
they takeailheearns. It is rather far tosend across 
the ocean to ask about his condition, but we trust, 
nevertheless, our English friends will institute a 
few inquiries into this matter. 


But in descriptive and in humorous passages his 
readings were unsurpassable. In the reading 
from Pickwick, his face flushed with enthusiasm, 
and it seemed to me he was calling up, one after 
another, old characters, old friends, old fancies 
and dreams, and that they circled about him, 
ogled him, played about his head and nestled 
about his dress. One has to be familiar with the 
English courts to realize Sergeant Buzfuz, and 
Dodson and Fogg, and the old Judge. To each 
of these Dickens gives an entirely different tone, 
face, and look. His imitations of the lawyers 
are so excellent that the house is filled with up- 
roarious laughter. Nature certainly meant him 
to be an actor, as well as a novelist. The public 
here appreciates these readings deeply, and it is 


Jim Lane anp Joun Brown.—The Philadel- 
phia Yelegraph, in a sketch of the Kansas Senator, 
incidentally remarks :— 

There was one man in Kansas, who never took 
any stock in Lane, militarily, politically, or other- 
wise; that was old John Brown. Between the 
| reckless, deceitful, profane politician and that ear- 
| nest, honest, God-fearing man, there were no ele- 

ments in common. Brown was both brave and 
j able, and many of the most successful free State 
fights were under his leadership. 





hard to get seats. 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. : 
The rumored appointment of Lord Alfred} Giving Crepir.—The taking of original poetry 
Churchill to the governorship of Jamaica, was, ot | from The Commonvealth without credit—not to al- 
course, too good to be true. He is a nobleman in | lude to other matter—is getting to be altogether 
the etymological as much as the technical sense | too common. The Hartford Press appropriates 
of the word, and has devoted his distinguished | ‘‘The Freedman,” and the New York Citizen 
abilities to studying the nature and condition of | adopts “Columbus,” without as much “as by 
aborigines in various parts of the world, and to} your leave.’? We give our colored editorial 
securing justice and mercy for them wherever | friends the right to take from our columns any- 
England has power to give it. This has made | thing they want, and use it as original; but our 
him too marked aman to appoint. But the con-} white fellow-laborers should not imitate the un- 
nection of such men as Forster and Stansfeld | fortunate. 
with the government has proved to be the means 
of securing for Jamaica a man who will certainly 
pursue a very different course from that which 
Eyre and the planters have pursued, and which 
for Eyre will soon end with a trial at the Old 
Bailey for the murder of Gordon. Sir John 
Peter Grant, the new appointee, distinguished 


Biexstapt’s “Storm 1x tHe Rocky Movy- 
TAtns.”’—This great picture is now on exhibition 
at Williams & Everett’s. The scene is a valley 
in the mountains, with a beautiful stream winding | 
| through it, a broad lake overhung by a wooded 
| bluff and gray granite cliffs, rising thousands of 
; " ’ | feet into the air; down the sides of the bluff and 
himself as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by his in the valley, the trees seem bending before the | 
earnest advocacy of the rights of the native peas- | breath of the coming storm, while the peaks of 
antry against the usurpations of the indigo-plant- | the more distant hills are enveloped in black roll- 
ers, who have & strong family likeness to the | ing storm clouds. The details of the picture are 
sugar-planters of Jamaica. and the cotton-planters | worked up in harmony with the grandeur of the 
ot America. A great deal may be hoped from his | scene, while the effects of atmosphere and distance 
adininistration in Jamaica. are equally well given. It is a picture which 

ARTISEIO AND ee aeN: | should be seen by every American who has an eye 


: Arago predicted 5 the French Academy of} for the beautiful or a heart for the sublime in na- 
Sciences that the discovery of Daguerre would | pure 
one day prove to be the handmaid of astronomy. | 


v: . cs | 3 » . “J Se 2 
Within the last few years, the exquisite photo- | Biahas Covorep Scuoors oF Bartimore ax 
graphs of Sirius and other stars which have been | Vasuinctox.—These institutions have lately 
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| telligencer in opposition to the proposed cottor-tax. 
He maintains that cotton can no more stand taxa- 
tion than corn or wheat or any other product of 
the soil; that it was negro-raising, not cotton-rais- 
ing, that gave the South its delusive wealth; and 
that now, with freeabor, no agricultural product, 
_ received from the bosom of mother earth as the 
reward of honest labor, should be taxed. He pre- 
sents the following propositions as to his mind 
perfectly clear :— 

First. During the existence of slavery the larg- 
est portion of the income of planters was from the 
increase and growth of slaves. 


Second. The actual profits made on raising cot- 
ton, when separated from the increase and growth 


oped, then, combined with the strolling, the sing- 
ing and the dancing, the bestowal of bounteous 
refreshment, the pastimes of children and the ath- 
letic games of adults, the pleasant converse of wo- 
men, and the general enjoyment of all, we have a 
keener delight than is the usual wont. Such was 
ithe experience of the Fraternity people, on 





| Wednesday last, who, to the number of five or | 
|\STORM IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS !! 


; six hundred, went to the new Walden grove, in 
| Concord, Mass., the scene of the rural reveries of 
| Thoreau, and the vicinage of Emerson, Alcott, 
and other New England thinkers. It was a most 
handsome day; the grove is on the side of the 
famous pond, and the entire accommodations in 
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r@- BIERSTADT’S . LAST WORK. 


| 
| 
ON EXHIBITION 


i —atT— 
| WILLIAMS & EVERETT's, 
Ne. 234 Washington Street. 


Fallest in Directions, 
Clearest in Llustrations, 


Cheapest in Price. 


tist, D. G. Rosetti. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. ON SATURDAY, JULY 7a. | HOW TOPLAY CROQUET! 
| sym UNITED STATES TREASURY, Bos. CHRISTINA ROSETTI'S | A NEW MANUAL OF 
| Saedals 16, con ace tase then tn, wa ecbedeion ean} | COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
eg ey eitsliwaiaeres 
essa : "| NWith Four Designs by the Celebrated Ar- | American Players. 

| 


These lays have the charm of a welcome surprise. To read f 


them after the labored and skilful but not original verse 
| which has been issued of late, is like passing from a pieture 
| gallery, with ita well-feigned semblance of nature, to real 
| nature out of doors, which greets us with the waving grass 
| and the pleasant shock of the breeze. 
The entire series displays imagination and beauty which 


Contents :—First Words; Implements Required ; General 
Directions for Playing; Choosing an Umpire ; Arrangement 
of Arches and Stakes ; The First Players ; Order of Succeed- 
ing Players; First Position of the Ball; Striking the Ball; 
Playing out of Turn; When Players are out ; Waar It 1s to 






{2 This remarkable work of art, which has, without | 


| of influencing public opinion I may be able to | 


| of negroes, was not greater than the profits made 
on wheat, corn, mules, cattle, &c., in the free 
States. 

| Third. Slavery being abolished, the planter 
| must rely for his future income solely on the prod- 
ucts of the soil. ‘The soil in the South is being 
cultivated by jrce labor, and the products of the 
soil produced by free labor can no more bear taxa- 
tion in the South than in the North. 


Mr. Brown holds that the Southern planters are 
making extraordinary effurts to cultivate their 
lands with the freedmen in order to pay their debts, 
and to raise themselves above want and restore 


peace and comfort. 

Gen. Saxton in 118 OWN Derence.—This 
humane and meritorious officer has addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of War, in which he re- 
plies to the attack made upon his administration 
in South Carolina by Gens. Fullerton and Steed- 
man, denying their allegations and modestly claim- 
ing that he has some few merits, at least. He 
forcibly says :— 

If Gens. Steedman and Fullerton had wished to 
arrive at the truth, and to do simple justice to all 
parties; if they really had the interests of the 
treedmen at heart, would they not have redeemed 
the dark picture they have inade of my adminis- 
tration by mentioning some of its brighter fea- 
tures? They were silent as regards the thousands 
of acres of cotton raised tor the government on 
the lands around Beaufort during the years 1862-3 
and 4, while the war was going on, by which some 
half'a million of dollars was realized (cultivated 
by the old men, the women and the children al- 
most entirely), which was suflicient to pay all the 
expenses of my administration of affairs for the 
freedmen in the district of which I was the mili- 
tary commander, and the Hilton Head district. 
The same fund also paid all the expenses of my 
administration as commissioner (except rations 
and medicines for the destitute), and of which 
fund there is now a balance of nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the United States Treasury. They 
were silent jn regard to the savings bank I estab- 
lished in Beaufort, where the freedmen have de- 
posited over two hundred thousand dollars, which 
is invested in government bonds. It was the first 
one started, and its success caused the establish- 
ment of others throughout the South. 

No mention was made of the regiments of col- 
ored soldiers I brought into the United States ser- 
vice, of the orphan asylums I aided, and the 
schools I established, where thousands of the freed- 
men have been taught to read and write. These 
are the records they might have found in South 
Carolina had it suited their purposes to do so. 

The whole of the report referring to me seems 
to betray an indecent haste to condemn me. For 
my labors in South Carolina I know that I have 
the contidence of the freedmen whose cause was 
committed to my hands. 

Sustained by yourself, I stood up for nearly 
four years against the falsehoods and misrepresen- 
tations of men quite as able as Gens. Steedman and 
Fullerton. I have sufficient evidence that I was 
honored by the approval of President Lincoln. 


that nature, beauty and convenience joined to 
make the occasion one most delightful. 


and talking can all be conceived, as, also, the 
abounding generosity which presided at the noon- 
day tables. Those who cannot imagine them, 
should attend only one of the Fraternity gather- 
ings to know them fully. With music from the 
Germanians, of course, at a seasonable hour, the 
large company assembled to hear the addresses. 
Mr. Emerson briefly alluded to the charms of the 
locality, and suggested as the better way for their 
enjoyment the coming thereto of one or two per- 
sons at a time, when, the day spent, they could 
return to visit again in a large assembly, as in this 
instance. Mr. John R. Manley then read the fol- 
lowing original poem, composed by Mr. John Mc- 
Duffee, one of the versifiers of the Fraternity— 
which, by-the-way, ‘“‘keeps’’ several rhymsters, 
and calls upon them alternately as occasion re- 
quires :— 
Pilgrimage to-day we make 
Where ripples our historic stream ; 
Toil and care we here forsake 
Amid these woodland haunts to dream. 


One day of all the busy year 
From labor freed we give to play ; 
Our anxious cares shall come not here, 
As o’er these sunlit fields we stray. 
Still haunting these secluded bowers, 
Their favorite child we seem to see, 
Watching the birds or opening flowers, 
Or slowly foitering, fancy free. 
For him no more shall lilies bloom 
On Waldens clear, romantic lake ; 
But near his consecrated tomb 
The songful birds their nests shall make. 
Rest nature’s child! In peace repose, 
The whispering winds shall breathe of thee; 
Thy river as it winding flows 
Shall murmur of thy memory. 
And where thy quiet footsteps fell 
The grass a greener growth shall bear, 
The violet’s fragrant bloom shall tell s 
Of him who gently wandered there. 
One passing sigh we give for thee, 
And here thy votive crown we wreathe, 
Where loving bends each well-known tree 
The kindly sun and skies beneath. 
From this fair scene we turn our thought 
Where other sunsets gild the west, 
Long, long shall pilgrim feet resort 
To our loved teacher’s place of rest. 
There rests he well. Nor clanging arms, 
Nor victory’s shout, that silent voice 
Shall wake with all their fierce alarms, 
He sleeps amid their jarring noise. 


‘SUFFRAGE AND DISFRANCHISEMENT.—In his 
letter of declination of a reélection to the Senate 
of the United States, Hon. B. Gratz Brown of 
Missouri, presents these admirable views :— 

You cannot offset disabilities on the score of 
color by disabilities on the score of crime. There 
is no justice in such a policy; and the result will 
disappoint your expectation. The disfranchise- 
ment of any laboring class will be used to effect 
a political mastery over the loyal whites and a 
statutory mastery over the defenseless blacks. 
The cure for all this is patent. It is to make suf- 
frage universal or impartial, for that alone will 
make rebellion an oblivion, amnesty a safety, and 
freedom for all a realization and not a mockery... .. 

Universal suffrage will triumph in the end, be- 
cause it embodies the self-defense of individuals 
and classes in democratic society. It does not | 
rest for vindication on any assumption that the ig- 
norant will vote as lucidly as the educated, that al) ‘di 
community mostly fools will vote wisely, or that | iio mane 6s =~ = gains band 
a population iaflamed with partisanship will vote | Shall point the straight, eternal way, 
without passion or prejudice. The reverse of all; Yet still his living words shall stand, 
this may happen, and does happen every day, yet | The truths of God cannot decay. 
democratic government is found to fulfil just ends, | ¥ 
and the real tribunes of the people are not the elect | 
of the ballot-box, but sit afar off, the wisest in the | 
land, moulding through earnest conviction the na- 
tional thought. The importance of a ballot is | 
chiefly to the individual—that he can vote, rather | 
than how he votes. The way of voting will be 
controlled in the end by superior influences of in- | 
tellect or virtue; the capacity of voting is the pro- | 
tection against class legislation, the oppressions of | 
race, the intolerance ot party, and all those antag- 
onisms which threaten to wreck the State and in- 
gulf liberty. 

It is in this sense that exclusion from the fran- | 
; chise becomes a disguised slave code, that its ne- | 
cessity to any political equilibrium cannot be set | And from their fate the moral draw. 
aside, that it rises to the level of a human right, Rev. Mr. Babcock of the Warren street chapel 
an indispensable justice, an integral part of free- | gle ips ; : st 
dom ina free land. Believing thus, I cannot but | spoke of the pleasure the present and last previ- 
hope that the advocates of universal suffrage in | ous picnics had given him, and trusted they would 
Missouri _— permit “os political combination to Jong be maintained. Rev. Mr. Wasson followed, 
swerve them from the’ assertion of their faith | ‘ 
through every channel and on all occasions until | and alluded to the pleasant relations he had held 
its triumph is made sure. For-my own part I | for fourteen months with the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
hold myself, in the future as in the past, pledged | gregational Society, for whose welfare he should 
to give it zealous support through whatever modes | yer pray, and whose memory would ever be dear 
to him. 
sa aera With these brief mental exercises,—just long 

Tuer CHovera PRevenTABLe BY Prorer Sav- | enough for a picnic occasion,—the company sep- 
iTaRY Measvures.—Dr. John H. Griscom, of the | grated to disperse about the grounds or on the 
medical department of the United States army, | pond; and till nearly sundown the larger portion 
sent a letter to the President of the Senate, dur- ‘of the assembly remained in enjoyment of a most 
ing the recent debate on a national quarantine 
law, which embodied these valuable suggestions: | ‘ 

It is believed to be the unanimous opinion of} CITY Martrers.—Death of the Mother of Gen. 
those members of the medical profession on both | John S. Tyler.—The death of Mrs. Tyler, relict 
sides of the Adantic who have studied the hab- of the late Rovall Tyler, Chief-Justice of the Su- 


itudes of this disease that the cireumstances which | r E 
favor its development are peculiar and well under- PTE™ Coss of Vermont, took place at Brattle- 
stood, and that to a great degree they are identi- | boro’, Vt., on Sunday last, at the advanced age of 


cal with those provocative of typus fever, (known ninety-three years. When the British marched 


Yet may he from his high abode 
Gaze hopeful on the coming strife, 
See struggling nations cast the load 
That burdens now a people’s life. 
O loved and lost! thy quiet grave 
Still speaks to-us of right and thee; 
And far across the stormy wave 
There comes a hope for Italy. 
Above thy grassy mound the pine,— 
There planted by affection dear, 
And fragrant rose and clinging vine, 
Claim kindred with their brothers here. 





Stream! coursing to Italian seas, 
City! where rests our honored dead, 
O let your roses bloom in peace 
Above where lies that reverend head. 
And thou our country! from thy dreams 
Arouse! and heed his lessons wise ; 
Shake off the fetters from thy limbs, 
With new and grander vigor rise. 
So Freedom in this Western world 
From her high seat may give her law, 
See despots from dominion hurled, 


command. 


inspiring and happy festival. 





as ship fever when occurring at sea,) and that both 


immediate contiguity to the railroad track, so | 


The rambles, dances, swings, bathing, boating | 


i doubt, met with more favor than even his first picture, | 
| **Rocky Mountains,” will remain here for a short time. | 
| Admission 25 cents ; season tickets 75 cents. 
June 23. tf i 


} 
| whic m cts siete 
tf" SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- | 
| pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of | 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Organs, Ragumarisy, | 
General Desititr, Dropsies, Caxontc GoNORRAGA and Cu- 
TaNEOUs Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of | 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. 1t never fails | 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
thecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERs, | 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
May 5. 3m . 





| 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS | 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Batrimore, June 13, 1866.—By order of | 
the Board of Commissioners cf Public Schools of the city of | 
Baltimore, the committee in charge of the Ventral Ligh 
School will receive until 12 o'clock M., July 16, 1866, ap- 
plications for si:uations as PROFESSORS, according to the 
following schedule :— 
Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and Ancient Languages. Presepvt salary, $1,800. 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. Present salary, $1,600. 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. Present sala- 


ry. $1.400. 
— of Writing and Book-keeping. Present salary, 
$1,200. 


salary, $1,200. 
By a resolution of the Board, wnich is subject to the ac- 
tion of the City Council, the salaries have been raised as fol- 
lows :— 
Principal, &c., $2,200. 
Vice-Vrincipal, &e., $2,000. 
Professors of Mathematics, Belles Lettres and Natural 
Science, each $1,500. 
Professors of Gierman, French and Writing and Book- 
keeping, each $1,500. 
Applications to be addressed to Dr. J. D. BROOKS, Chair- 
man of the Committee. 
By order, J.D. BROOKS, 
GEO. W. SUMWALT, 
W. H. CLARKE, 
W. A. MEGRAW, 
R. DANIEL, 
W. D. McJitton, Secretary. Committee. 
June 23. 4t 





PIANO PLAYING 
IS EASILY LEARNED 


By the System adopted in “RICHARDSON'’S NEW METH- | 
OD."’ No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but , 
SPRIGHTLY STUDIES throughout, and CHARMING MEL- | 
ODIES for practice, at every step. No one who has used | 
this book will ever use or recommend any other. It ts al/ 
that can be desired, Sold by all music dealers. Price $3 75. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. | 
OLIVER DITSON & €O., Punusuers, 
July 14. 3t 277 Washington street. 





W.W. BROOMS 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS | 


Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New, 
York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 
itor, | 
No. 119, John Street, New York City. 
July 14. tf 
ae 


a WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOB 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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TY. Naturalism. Sartuel Johnson. 

Il. Tie Chase, (poetry.) A. Bronson Alcott. 
. Masion. Everett Finley. 

1V. Enlightenments. Organ Grinders.—Something will | 














‘The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immediate 
and general attention to this work. ... Those who would 


are both undeniable and unborrowed.— London Athenaeum. 


The first and largest poem (Goblin Market) is one of very 
great and fresa beauty, and of a very original kind, and told 
im so unique a way as to gra ify the fancy, and make the 
mind smile throughout, as in ove of Hans Andersen's quaint 
stories, to stimulate intellectual curiosity, and to gratify ar- 
tistic taste.— London Spectator. 

One of the most welcome announcements of the season is 
the poems of Miss Christina G. Rossetti, with four designs 
by her brother, D. G. Rossetti. The volume is to match the 
same publisher's edition of Jean Iugelow’s poems, and as 


two poetesses of the new day of English poetry they deserve | 


to be classed together. But, in our opinion, Miss Rosset. far 
transcends her rival in genius, and when the America» pub- 
lic have had an equal opportunity to appreciate her qu-lity, 
we are confident they will agree with us. She uses words, as 
her pre-Raphaelite brother uses the brush, with remarkable 
vigor, and with all the simplicity and homelineas of truth.— 
The Nation, 


In one volume, l§mo. Cloth, gilt-top. Price $1.75. 
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| IN GOLD LETTERS ON THE OUTSIDE. 


be a Rever, a Booby, In Hand, In Position, Out of Position, 
Wired, Sent up Salt River; Waas rt 1s to Croquet, Roquet, 
Roquet-Croquet, Ricochet, Dismiss, Flinch, Make an Arch, 
Take a Stroke off, Make a Side Stroke, Make a Straight 
Stroke ; Derrvrrions of Free Croquet, Tight Croquet, Dead 
Ball, a Match, Pegging, Pushed. Splitting, Stroke. Staking, 
Tournament, Starting Stake, Winning Stake, Displacement, 
Duties of the Umpire. 

The whole comprises FreLp Croquet, GARDEN CRoQuET, 
Partor TaBLe Croquet, Parton Fioor Croquet, fully illus- 
trated with Engravings and Diagrams, and neatly bound in 
cloth. One who has examined all Croquet Books says of 
this: “It is decidedly the best Manual published, and should 
be in the hands of everyone.”’ Aa this game is to be “all 
the rage”’ this summer, every smart person should obtain a 
copy of ‘How to Play Croquet,’’ and get posted up. 

Go" Be sure you get the right book. Nong GENUINE UN- 
LESS THE WoRDS “HOW TO PLAY CROQUET” arg PainteD 
Price only 3) cents. Sold 


| by all Booksellers and Fancy Goods Dealers. Sent post-free 


, to any address. 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the pub- j 
lishers, | 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As Manifested through Temperament and External Forms. ° 
With 1,000 Illustrations. By 8. R. WELLS, of The Phren- 
ological Journal. One handsome 12mo vol. 768 pages. 
Postpaid, $5. 

Gc" Acents Wantep. 


FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington St., Boston. | 








— 


Makers and Dealers in Croguctiere are re- 
quested to look at this book as the cheapest and best. 





ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
21 Bromificla Street. 





Jul BOSTON. st 

Professor of Mathematics. Present salary. $1,400. a — Pear oS nee eR ee ae ae June 9 9.16.90. 

— of Belles Lettres and Llistory. Present salary, TSAR RMAMIIORREET sso soo. CRIES cay ooh MONET ee ee ee 
$1,400. y y ro TC r - , 

Professor of Natural Science. Present salary, $1,400. NEW PHYSIOGN MY ? { ANTI-SLAVERY 

Professor of the German Language and History. Present : 
Prva oy , a | STANDARD, 

Professor of the French Language and History. Present | ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, President. 





Pustisaep Weexty at 48 Berxman Street, New Yorx. 
PARKER PILLSBURYN, Editer. 





Devoted exclusively to suffrage and citizenship, irrespec- 
tive of color or race ; contains authentic reports of addresses 
by Wendell Phillips and other eminent reformers ; with 
well-arranged departments of literature and general intelli- 
gence, making it a good family as well as radical paper. 

Price $3 a year; 10 copies to one address, $2.50 each ; 20 
copies, $2. Adverti ts at ble rates. 











July 7. 2t | 
pe ent ot gh a 7 Px ake aoa thet amr H ee ee — Gating it eh ern 
T WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT 
> T ‘ r Qa ‘ 
I IAN OF OR PES. | CoMMONWBALTHS OFFicr, Boston, 
el r : ‘ Fripar, 12 M., July 13, 1866. 
Tae ws ere BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 
= PIANOFORTE Butter, prime, Cheese. choice, 
= } Me Us bens meer @ 45 (2. SeRRERES 25 @ 28 
& Manufacturer,§ Medium ........ @ 42 Skim Milk, Pp tb...8@ 10 
Y) Cooking ........ @ 25 Eggs, P doz ...... B3B@ w# 





WAREROOMS, 
No. 6 Yemple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 

ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 


reasonable prices,and every instrument warrxated for five | 











WILLIAM TUFTS. 








POR FT FORIO:. 
A serics of voluntaries from the works of ancient and 
modern composers. By Edward F. Rimbault These vol- 








| 








| Carrota, $) pk....... @.. 
| Potatoes bu,old 165 @1 75 
| Potatoes, pk 


Indian meal. } tb. 

OPO issss- $16 @ 20 Farina, p tb...... 16 @ li 

Fine Flour, } bb1.220 @240 Hominy, } tb....... @ i 

Rye do. Pilb...... @ 5 Oatmeal P t.....122@ 4 

Graham do. 3 tbh...7 @ 8 |Corn Starch, p th. 16 7 
FRUITS—GREEN. 


4@ 5 





eur 9 . . | Tomatoes, es Sai @ 30 Gooseberries...... 200 @ 
} PIANOFORTES TO LET. rE pars n ye : @ Apples, ~ pk. .1 25 @ 
| May d. am “ctrawberries, Oranges, @ doz....40 @ 80 
a ee py box,..........60 @ 75 Lemons, P doz....25 @ 3 
. 7% + oer “I FRUITS—DRY. 
BINNEY & CoO., Apples, B Ib...... 22 @ 25 Peaches, Pan... 56 @ 62 
“ s, Zante P OOF 54. 26 y 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, &. es @ & ora 4 Ss sete: os @ 38 
} a 4. we PURE SPICES. 
Pepper, P tb...... 55 @ 6 Ginger. PY th.....60@ OO 
DEALERS IN | Cassia, 2 tb..... 110 @1 25 Cloves. p th...... 80 @ 90 
Pimento, }) th....50 @ 60 Mustard, } th....60 @ 80 
PAPER, TWINEL, &c. | Citron, $7 Ib...... 54 @ 62 |Pure Cream Tartar.55 @ 70 
! MEATS—FRESH. 
No. 64 Kilby St., Boston. | Reef. sirloin....... 85 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
| Beef, round....... 20 @ 35 OPED cxccn tess w@ MM 
. | Beef, rib roast... .20@ 380 hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Paper of any size or weight made to order. | Pork, roast and ne EERE EEE —12@ & 
Apr. 14. 3in | steaks ........15 @ 18 Spring Lamb, _ : 
= = aaa -2 =| «“Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14) hind quarter, @p2s @ 


40 
hind quarter....18 @ 33 fore quarterp @17 @ 2% 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


From India Wharf. j : . . 
| - wae , Pal y he | Chickens, air 200 @500 Pigeons.gy doz..200 @3 00 
The First Class A 1 Clipper Ship No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, Spring shag @ Fowls, # fb....... 25 @ 30 
BENGAL, (Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) Pi ayy vereeed ey = Turkeys, # Ib....80 @ 35 
ENGBMS OG es ic icdas cen aniecaxs twa teneces COMMANDER. CA'TISIRS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable MEATS—SALT, oa, Ere. 

This splendid Boston-built clipper ship is now loading, and | rates, for sige S went, @ 2 —— a nan 
her large engagements and unsurpassed reputation will in- | Puablic or Private Partics, Pork, hams, cut...30 @ 35 Bologna Sausages, 
sure her quick despatch. ha : : : Pork. salt, » Ib...20 @ 25 green. B...30 20 

Apply toNATH'L WINSOR & CO., corner of Broad and | large or smal!. Every requisite furnished from Table to Beef CER g y 1b.10@ 20. Do.dry........... 20 
State streets. July 14. Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. Beef, smoked,P tb.18 @ 25 Tripe............... @ 16 

Fr te sats TTD RSS WEP VAT RST OE RTA —— i é “ Fresh Pork........ 15 18 Tripe, $) bbl. .18 00 @20 00 

WEDDING CAKE | Corned Shoulders. ... @ 16! half bbl...... 900 @10 0 
.% - . ” . 
F "H E RAI ) IC A i ara ' supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. | Smoked do........ lj @ 19 Pig s Feet, PY tb. a @ iz 
. “ . Smoked Tongues..... (@1 12 Roasting Pigs,...2 50 @4 00 
= s te = 2 SA DY Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- Pork, } bbl........ $10 

POR JUL: NOW NE: * | tienary of all sorts. May 5. | VEGETABLES. 

SS 2 | Beets, bunch... 5 @ 10 Celery, mn @ Hh 
SANTOS , Cabbages, each...... @ .. Lettuce, p head....4@ 6 
CONTENTS : THE ORGANIST’S Cienbaeries, y qt.20 @ 25 Dandelion Greens, 


ys 


ae Bi EE : @es 

8 Spinach, } peck...12 @ 20 
.. Rhubarb, perlb .... @ 5 
Radishes,}) bunch 4@ 6 
50 Asparagus, bunch, 15 @) 20 


Onions, % pk....... @ 
Bermuda, per th. .6 (a) 


Sas ees 45 @ 








GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


come of it. —Rehbilitation. untaries designed for the organ, are likewise admirably . 4 
i V. A Whitsuntide Wreath. _Moncure D. Conway. i, | adapted for pertormance upon the cabinet organ and all Tae ee a - no = Gas s = = 
VI. The ri Revival, and its Leader. Cias. K. Warp- | She copie wal Sa eniee proctna $3.00, on receipt of | Turnips, # bunch 12 @ as String Beans, $7 pk,90 @1 00 
VIT. Sentences of Joubert. Josep Marvin, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punuisners, ; y 
VUIL. Two National Dreams. From ** The Spectator.”’ July 7. 3t 277 Washington Street. Coffee, th burned, : oo Sperm, DBS $ eae ‘ 7 
|} JX. The Positive Point” of Unitarianism. Editor. (SRE peo pe rent eee Naas @ tbe... 35 @ 33 aon > th ‘soo @ % 
X. Questioning, (poetry). Wm. Wire Sikes. ies RRR SRG FE ENG ml : eae] Rye, P tb. oe ae @ Rice, SO AER: 14 ¢ 16 
,> 6. pepo oags An Examination of J, 8. Mill's Philos- RIC HARDSON Ss G lan, P B.45 @ WS tage. PB....-...-- @ % 
sets New Method for the Pianoforte. eg — 2 “weit See teed ph. @u 
PO ee Se cee Bien ‘Deserves our hearty recommendation.”—N. Y. Musical | Coffee. p baer ewes : « 2 — — P qt ra 4@ 6 
S 3 ADICAT Review. ' Crushed, # tbh....18 @ Soap, hard, large bars, 
hess re : ‘-Unexceptionable in taste and style.” — Dwight's Journal, | Sxgar-house Syrup. each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
June 30. 3t BOSTON. “We quite endorse Mr. Dwight’s opinion.’"—N. Y. Musé- | PR gal....... 160 @1 80 Soap, hard, smal: bers, 
——— > ~~ = cal World. | Molasses, P gal..100 @110 each,Ex.No.1, 13 @ 16 
mFS = RE SRG REST ic a “A school that wiil do excellent service.""— Deutsche Musk- Tea, Oolong. a 60 Soap, _ family, 7m “ 
S TO SU R BOOKS. Zeiting, Phila. English Breakfast, PW = «Ss # ID .........- 
THE TWO SUMMER B K “Soundest, clearest, best book for the piano."—Phila. | — th.......... 135 @175 Soap, common, box, 
sesiaiaorei Evening Bulletin. | Green, # tb..... 180 @2 00 Wessgiucs, 12 14 
| x s, a is “A work of solid and enduring merit." Pilla. City Item. | Japan Tea....... 125 @175 Soap, soft. P qt.. 2 @ 
| THE W HIT E H ILLS: ‘Will supersede every other of the kind.”— Worcester | Chocolate......... 54 @ 58 Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 3 
| Spy. Candles, tallow, ae a Starch, aS Os : @ zB 
x y - . . ‘An improvement on all other piano books.’”’— Syracuse | 8 pera 23 @ Tapioca, ® ib..... y 
Roe saubcoay LEGENDS, LANDSCAPE -AND | temeatell P P "SUNDRIES. ’ 

POETRY. | **Possesses merit not claimed by other works.’"—(Clere/and | Beans, dry, 9 qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box, Pth..40@ 
| Herald. | Coal, hard, @ bu. .42 @ 52 ese‘ epee pa 
| With sixty Hlustrations, engraved by AxpREw from drawings Ee, ommon senee, plaia talk and brevity.”"—Boston Jour- | si : eee Kennan ted @ = 
by WHErLOcE. | ‘Presents many new and important ideas."—N.Y. Tablet. | Milk, B ........--- 8 @ Maccaroni, ~ th .28 22 

, ‘ Conte | No long. dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but spright- | 
BY REV. THOMAS STARR KING. | ly studies throughout, and charming melodies for practice. | - = " = mess KETS. eee 
oy Price $3.75. Sent. post paid. E 
Small quarto. Price $3.50. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisaers, CALIFORNIA PAC: 5 
| June 3). St 277 Washington street. = = — a 
| 


| possess a most graphic and life-like description of the White 
| Hills of New Hampshire ; those who are pleased with excit- 
| ing narrations of adventures in climbing their steep and 
craggy summits ; those who love to pore over Indian legends 
| and stories of early settlers ; those who are delighted with | ¢, 
| vivid and enthusiastic descriptions of the boldest and grand- 
| est scenery in America, will find in this book a gratification 
| far beyond ordinary opportunities of like nature.”’ 





| CARTER’S SUMMER CRUISE. 
|A Summer Cruise on the Coast 
ot New England. 


box. 
you will use no other. 
did inducements to agents! 
Bromfield Street. 


ADAMS & CO.’S 
GOLDEN PEN S&S. } 
Beautiful in style ; superior in finish ; anti-corrosive and 


25 cts.a box. Sent post-paid. (7° Try them and 
Liberal discounts to dealers! Splen- | 
ADAMS & CO., 21 


Addre:s, 
3m Apr. 14 





SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS; 


| 114 State 


AMES PLOW COMPANY | 


pes 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship, 


unequalled in quality. No.1. For general use ; suited to | KING PHILIP. 
ali kénds of business writing. No.2. Extra fine points; | 
or ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 peus in a | DIO Gs boxe cd veicczccacceges CoMMANDER. 


This ship is in splendid condition for the voynge, now ia 


| berth with part of her cargo on board, and having Jarge en- 
| gagements will eail promptly. 
| ing forward their goods without delay. 


shippers will oblige by send- 


t, &c., apply at the California Packet Office, No. 
t, Boston. 

Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 

June 2. 


For frei 




























































































































these diseases are as clearly preventable under the 
rigid enforcement of the laws of hygiene as is 


back from Lexington, a portion of the army strag- 
_gled through Watertown where the parents of 


BY ROBERT CARTER. 


exhibited in the institutions of London, Paris and | bee” giving their first exhibitions of proficiency, 
Berlin, have justified the prediction; whilst it) 
has been the conviction of men of science every- 
where that this celestial photography is yet in its 
infancy, and artists are even now engaged in cx- | 
periments, with the object of giving glass or steel | 
a higher polish, and increasing the retentive ca- | 
pacity of the nitrate used in photography. Mr. | 
Warren De la Rue has, according to the Scientific 
Reriew, succeeded in making some most admira- | 
ble photographs and photographic maps of the 
moon. These he has made with a thirteen-inch 
telescope, and they are so perfect that they bear 
being enlarged to three feet diameter. They are 
so exact that when submitted to micrometrical 
examination they furnish correct data for the 
measurement of the vibration of the moon. The 
British. Association has undertaken a lunar map, | 
based upon them, which is to be six feet in diam- | 
It is declared that the relative height and 
depth of the mountains and ravines of the moon 
will now be determined with certainty. Some 


eter, 


interesting papers and discussions in connection 
with this subject may be looked for at the British 
Association's meeting, which takes place this year 
at Nottingham, August 224. 

It is now stated with some confidence that the 
author of ‘‘Eece Homo”’ is Mr. (formerly Father) 
Palgrave, hitherto known chiefly as the author ot 
**Travels in Arabia.” He was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and took,a first-class degree; he 
then entered the Indian army, which he left to 
join the Jesuit noviciate at Madras; he was next 
heard of asa zealous Jesuit missionary to the 
Greek Catholic Church at Lebanon; and he is now 
a seceder from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Dr. W. H. Russell lett London last Wednesday 
for the headquarters of the Austrian General Bene- 
dek, who has so sternly registered his vow to hang 
every newspaper man who comes near his camp. 
The presence of G. A. Sala in Venetia is a guar- 
antee for the accuracy of the reports of the Italian 
war which are to reach us through the Du:'y 


and the papers all speak in the most creditable 
terms of what transpired. Gen. [loward, and 
other friends, gave them their presence and en- 
couragement. The programme of the Baltimore 
school, No. 1, is now before us, and we observe 
that phonic reading, music, arithmetic, gymnas- | 
tics, spelling, physiology and declamations were | 
among the exercises practised. We wonder what | 
white school, down South, could furnish a more | 
creditable list of exercises! The principal of this | 
school, Leander Waterman, Esq., had a silver- 
pitcher presented to him by his associate teachers 
and pupils. We know from observation that Mr. 
W. deserved the testimonial. 


How tik ReconstreucteEpD Love THE Union. 
We have before us the Houston (Texas) Star of 
June 15, in which we find an account of a fire- 
man’s celebration, in that city, the day previous. 
We think the following paragraph from the report 
will be appreciated without any explanation from 
usi-— 

*‘Hook and Ladder’’ was last in the order of 
marching, blue flannel shirts and black pants being 
their uniform. Their truck was drawn by four 
white horses, upon which was arranged a canopy, | 
upon which was placed a monument in memory 
ot the confederate dead, upon which was seated 
a beautiful voung girl, mourning for the ‘‘dead 
nation’’ and its martyrs. She was dressed in red, 
white and red, with crape over the stars which | 
represent the Southern States. She wore mana- 
cles on her hands, with chains at her feet, as in- 
dicative of the condition of her own native land. 
She did not represent the Goddess of Liberty, (as , 
some of the Federal officers supposed.) but the | 
South—the down-trodden, the oppressed South. 
It was painfully beautiful and touching, and re- | 
minded us of Andromache lying chained and 
weeping for her Lord. 

Under the Johnsonian policy, our “erring 
brethren’’ are fast becoming ripe for another re- 
volt! : 

Tue Taxatron or tat Corrox Cror.—Mr. 


Milton Brown, Pres.dent of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, writes an able letter to the Natrona? Jn- 


| their comfort or health, and the neglect of their 


| thirty-three to fifty per cent. 


| ter of crimination to which responsibility might 


| ing at length areused to the subject, an alteration 
' was made in the terms of the contract, by which 


small-pox by vaccination. Mrs. Tyler then resided. Her mother carried her 
Numerous instances might be cited to prove that jy her arms to Newton for safety. 
this result is attainable, but I will here refer to . - 7 < oe havnt 
. : en. ner — authorities 
but one fact to show how completely dependent is | empties 7 oe ues ee a ‘ 
the sanitary condition of emigrant passengers upon | give Gen. Sherman a reception to-day. oe 
the supervision and conduct of the ship's officers. his way to Dartmouth College, where his son | 
By a report on quarantine made to the British graduates. The people will give him a flattering | 
Parliament by Lords Carlisle and Ashby, and two ina iis € 
of England’s most eminent sanitarians, Edwin ‘ 5 hee b 
Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith, we learn! The Free Baths.—The statistics of the free pub- | 
that under the system of convict transportation to | lic baths are remarkable. For the month of June, | 
New South Wales, which prevailed prior to 1801, | the first that the baths were opened, 71,922 boys, | 
the contractors were paid for each passenger em-' ., 5. om O80 = Hl 
barked on board their ships. It being thus their 8631 girls, 27,872 er ant 2508 eee — 
use of them—shcwing a total number of 109,979! 


interest to receive the largest possible number, the 
passengers were admitted without reference to Several of the baths were not ready till late in 
the month. The result proves the complete suc- 


cess of the experiment. The committee ask for | 
$10,000 additional, making, if granted, 320,000 as | 
the cost of the scheme. Thecity was never more | 
healthy—only 57 deaths, last week, in a popula- 
tion of 200,000! 


} 
| 


sanitary necessities produced a mortality of from 
Yet we are told 
there was no omission palpable to common obser- 
vation, or that could be distinctly proved as mat- 


be attached. The attention of the authorities be- 








payment was to be made only for those landed 
alive, instead of for all those embarked. 

The effect of this change was the immediate 
employment of competent men and the thorough 
application of suitable hygienic measures, where- 
by the mortality was reduced to one-and-a-half 
per cent. 

The two emigrant vessels recently arrived at 
this port, namely, the “ Virginia’’ and ‘‘England,”’ 
presented equally striking illustrations of the evil 
effects of the neglect of sanitary measures. With 
their great over-crowding and disregard of venti- 
lation, disinfection, and cleanliness, ship fever or, 
cholera was the inevitable consequence, which no 
sensible person can doubt might have been wholly 
avoided by the exercise of proper precautions, to 
the saving of hundreds of lives, as weil as obviat- 
ing the necessity of quarantine. 


Tae Parker-Frareryity Picyrc.—An annu- 


MARRIAGES. 








In Dorchester. 5th inst.. by Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch, assisted by 
Rev. J. B. Marvin, Charles G. Wes mouth to Adelia K. Thax- 
ter, both of D. 

In Medford, 13th ult.. by Rev. E.C. Towne, Darius A 
Green. to Hattie 0., youngest daughter of Oliver H. Bmery, 


Esq. 

Iu Malden, 10th inst., by Rev. Charles E. Reed, W. F. 
Pippey, Esq., to Miss Mary W. Nye of New Orleans, La. 

In Lynnfield, 28th ult.. by Rev. S. K, Lothrop, D D., 
Frederick Harnden to Mary Chaille, youngest daughter of 
Hubbard Emerson, Esq. 

In Mariboro’, 5th inst., by Rev. Eugene De Normandie, 
Edward Holyoke to Sarah C. Phel®. 

In South Natick, 28th ult.. br Rev. H. Alcer. Mr. Amos 
P. Cheney to Olive Augusta, daughter of the officiating cler- 
gyman. | 














DEATHS. 








In this city, 6th inst., 





Ifelen De Wolfe, wife of Mr. A. 


al excursion into the country is notso novelaven- Sigourney Bird. ; 
ture, in these days, as to require extended re- P sondiomgg Mary Jane, wife of Samuel M. Hobbs, Leq . 


{A most exemplary, and noble woman ; 2 devoted wife and 
mother, and cherished friend. Her memory wil! be precious 
to a large circle of friends.) 

At Beveriy, Sth inst., of diabetes, John Morgan, 75 

In Winchester, 27th ult., Elisabeth A., wife of Edwin A. 


Wadileigh. Esq. 
In Northboro’, 25th ult., Gertrude, youngest daughtcr 
of Myles Wood, 16 sears. | 


marks, though the multitudinous courtesies and 
evidences of good-will which they elicit are ever 
sweet mementoes of individual excellence. But 
when a new locality is to be explored, and all the 
unknown attractions are gradually to be devel-' 


TONG Sor oy a cane weeee Price $1.25. 


“When that royal lunatic Xerxes offered a reward for a 
@ew pleasure, he was stupidly at fault not to have antici- 
pated Mr. Carter by Summer Cruise among the Isles of 
Greece, instead of bringing himself to grief at Thermopyla 
and Salamis.’ — Commonwealth. 

“It is written in a most charming manner ; close observa- 
tion, valuable information, and a delightful play of humor 


combining to produce as felicitous a result as book-making | 


in this country can boast of this season."—V. Y. Evening 
Post. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 
The first-class medium Clipper Ship 


ROSWELL SPRAGUE. 


CROSBY, Commanper. 
This fine ship is now in berth, and has a large part of her 
| cargoengaged. Shippers will oblige us if they will sead 
their goods alongside immediate'y. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
May 26. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS | 


—AND— 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, | 
Kee, &e. 


WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
ce oe 
} 








ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 








QUINCY HALL,.(over Quincy Market,) 





CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washingion St., Boston. 


*,* Sent by mail post paid, on receipt of price, or may be 
ordered through any Bookseller. 3t June 3). 


TUCK ER ’S 
PATENT SPRING-BED, 








| 


i 


{ 
‘ 


' 


Patented July 3, 1855. | 


Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 
rability to be the 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H{RAM TUCKER, 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) 


WARBEROOMS, j 
117 & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 
For sale by the Furniture Dealers genera!!y. Jan.6. | 


iW M. moo @ UR. 


{ Gardener and Florist. 


en GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST. AT THE CHAPEL. 
Bee treet, o | Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
ease an © Hew Yok | Flowers, furnished with dispateh. : 
Factories aT | Funerar Flowers neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
% " $8. | Garpentne in its various Sranches promptly attended to 
er nae ee ee, a | Open from 6A.M.to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
May 5. 3m | April 7. tf 
THE LABOR-SAVER | conan ‘eeanne cden 
Ia a patented article that will save £20 a year in apy family. | fu 4 at 
Retail price $1, free of postage. Three hundred agents are 
now making & to $20 per day. 
Agents, male and female, with £2 to $10 capita), can clear 
S50 per week at home. 
Full particulars sent to any address on receipt of two | 
stamps for circulars and return rrate 
R. WAYVELL, Box 4781. 
May 12. 3m* Chicago, 111. 


ART GALLERY! | 


BOSTON; 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 
Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
| Copper and Iron ir gy Hydraulic Rame, 
Ce 








129 Milk Street. 
GEORGE. L. STEARNS, } BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 





CHILDS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


} 

MANUPACTURER OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, | 

| 


HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 

East Walpole Mass. 


Wareheusc, Neo. 35 Water Street, Basten. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


Fire Proof Safes of all sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to osder, Yery cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Sefes for sale. 


DENIO & ROBERTS, 
Causeway, cer. et Friend Strcet, Besten. 


—or— 
Every Description, and Dealers 
—Kx— 
Painting». 
Enagravings, 
Phetegraph Albaums, 
Cartes de Visite, | 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
ALFRED 4. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENES. | 
Apr. 7. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
YOU HAD LOVED ME! 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY L.'F. W. G. 


You could ne’er forget, you told me, 
As we heard the solemn flow 

Of the sea-waves on the beach-sand, 
In that morn so long ago. 

And the pine-trees heard you whisper, 
As you said it, soft and low, 

“Time, dear friend, can never change you, 
But my heart your face will know.” 

Now, the months have glided onward,” 
And the years have fled away, 

’Till you would not know you'd loved me, 
If we were to meet to-day. 


For the hair you praised so often 
For its clear and golden light 
May be just as soft and silken, 
But its ripples all are white; 
And the forehead’s snowy whiteness 
Wears the brownest shade of care; 
And such wrinkles lie upon it 
As the weary only bear; 
And the blue eyes’ starry luster, 
That from heaven, you said, did stray, 
Lingers in the gloomy valleys 
I have cross’d upon my way ; 
And the cheeks you kiss’d so fondly— 
Ah! their roses could not stay; 
So you would not know you'd lov’d me, 
If we were to meet to-day. 


Lips, to you, like parted rose-buds, 
Wreath’d with precious smilies of love, 
They can gather back their beauty 
Only in the home above ; 
There, perhaps, the olden glory 
’Round both check and brow may glow, 
And the hair so soft and silken 
Ripple in its golden flow; 
There, the roses wither never; 
There, for strength they never pray ; 
There, perhaps, you’ll know you lov’d me, 
Though you’d know it not, to-day. 
Rocuester, Micu. 





ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES. 


SECOND PAPER. 


TUE THREAT TO HANG JOHN P. HALE. 


Not nineteen years ago—it was on a pleas- 
ant April day in 1848—there was a pyrvtech- 
nie display of indignation in the old Senate 
chamber by the Southern chivalry and their 
Northern allies. John P. Hale, who then stood 
alone in the Senate as the champion of freedom, 
had introduced an act to prevent riots. The 
office of a newspaper which had dared to 
advocate freedom in this district had been 
mobbed, and the Senator from New Hampshire 
had the audacity to. introduce this bill, pro- 
viding for the punishment of rioters. The bill, 
as was shown in the debate, was actually copied 
from the statutes of Maryland. 

Mr. Calnoun first attacked the. bill, which, 
said he, should not be introduced “to repress 
the just indignation of our prnie from wreak- 
ing their vengeance upon the atrocious perpe- 
trators of these crimes, or those who contribute 
to them, without a denunciation of the cause 
that excited that indignation.” Ile hoped that 
he would not be “almost the exclusive defender 
of this great institution of the South, upon 
which not only its prosperity but its very ex- 
istence depends.” “Delay,” this arch-agitator 
went on to declare, “is dangerous on this ques- 
tion. The crisis has come and we must meet 
it, and meet it directly; and, I will add, we 
have ample means to do it.” 

Senator Westcott of Florida next defended 
the mob, confessing that he was present, and 
then Senator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi 
took the floor, commencing his remarks by say- 
ing, in his impressive manner: “The Senator 
from Sonth Carolina has remarked that he ex- 
pected that the younger members of this body 
would notice the motion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to introduce a bill, the purpose 
of which is the protection of incendiaries and 
kidnappers. I have only to say that it is from 
no want of accordance in feeling with that hon- 
orable Senator, but from deference to him who 
has so long and so nobly stood foremost in de- 
fense of the institutions of the South that I 
remained silent. It was rather that I wished 
to follow him than that I did not feel the indig- 
nation which he has so well expressed.” The 
leader of the late rebellion went on to de- 
nounce all who dared to discuss the slavery 
question. ‘Why is it,” he asked, “shat in the 
Senate, once looked to as the conservative 
branch of the government—once looked to as 
so dignified that it stood above the power of 


faction—that we find the subject of this con- | 


test so insulting to the South—so irritating 
always when it is agitated—introduced on such 
an occasion ? Is this debateable ground ? No! 
It is ground upon which the people of this 
Union may shed blood, and that is the final 
result. If it be pressed any further, and if this 
Senate is to be made the theater of that con- 
test, let it come—the sooner the better.” 

Then rose the coljague of Davis, Mr. Foote, 
who was looking fyrward to the gubernatorial 
chair of Missy which he afterward oceu- 
pied. He made Ane of his spread-eagle har- 
rangues, denoupicing abolitionists in general, 
and closing with the following personal remarks 
to Mr. Hale.’ “If,” said Mr. Foote, “the Sen- 


’ ator from New Hanipshire really wishes glory, 


and to be regarded as the great liberator of the 
blacks; if he wishes to be particularly distin- 
guished in this cause of emancipation, as it is 
called, let him, instead of remaining here in the 
Senate of the United States, or, instead of se- 
ereting himself in some dark corner of New 
Hampshire, where he may possibly escape the 
just indignation of good men throughout this 


Republic—let him visit the good State of Mis- | 


sissippi, in which I_ have the honor to reside, 
aad no doubt he will be received with such ho- 
sannas and shouts of joy as have rarely marked 


the reception of any individual in this day and | 


generation. I invite him there, and will tell 
him beforehand, in all honesty, that he could 
not go ten nules into the interior, before he would 
grace one of the tallest trees of the forest, with a 
rope around his neck, with the approbation of 
every virtuous and patriotic citizen; and that, 
if necessary, I should myself assist in the opera- 
tion.” 


Mr. Hale denied all personal cognizance of | 


kidnappers, and said in his good natured way: 
“He invites me to visit the State of Mississippi, 
and kindly informs me that he would be one of 
those who would act the assassin, and put an 
end to my career. He would aid in bringing 


me to public execution—no, death by a mob. | 


Well, in return for this hospitable invitation, I 
can only express the desire that he would pen- 
etrate into some of the dark corners of New 
Hampshire, and if he did, Lam much mistaken 
if he would not find that the people in that be- 
nighted region would be very happy to listen 
to his arguments, and engage in an intellectu- 
al conflict with him, in which the truth might 
be elicited.”’ 

That Mr. Hale should be hung was evident- 
ly the opinion of the ultra Southern Senators, 
who looked at him with indignant hatred, and 
many present expected that he would be per- 
sonally assailed. But the sturdy New Hamp- 
shire Senator kept up the contest manfully, 
even when Hannegan came to the relief of 
his Southern Democratic allies, and Douglas 
endeavored to occupy a neutral ground, the 
latter saying: “It is the speeches of Southern 
men, representing slave States, going to an ex- 
treme, breathing a fanaticism as wild and as 


_ reckless as that of the Senator from New 


Hampzhire, which creates abolitionism in the 
North. The extremes meet. It is no other 
than Southern Senators acting in concert, and 
yet without design, that produces abolition.” 

This again excited the wrath of Calhoun, 
who cracked hw whip over the Little Giant, 
declaring that: “I must object to his cuorse 
and say that it is at leastas offensive as that of 
the Senator fron New Hampshire.” Those 
slave-drivers tolerated no one who undertook to 
preserve a neutrality and they required a man 
to become a truckling vassal, or they denounced 
him as their enemy. 

But Hale merited hanging! Later in the 
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debate, Foote again so declared himself. “Ican 
use no other language,” said he. “I cannot 
but repeat my conviction, that any man who 
dares to utter such rentiments as those of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and attempts to 
act them out anywhere in the sunny South, will 
meet death upon the scaffold, and deserves it.” 

Jefferson Davis also repeated his conviction, 
and indorsed the declarations of Foote. “His 
ground,” said the President of the Confederate 
States, “was that which the peace and security 
of the South has justified, and which will, of 
necessity, be their position in the future. When 
Dr. Johnson heard that a man, whose life had 
been a course of villany, had committed suicide, 
he replied, ‘It was right that a life which had 
been uniformly oblique, should be terminated 
by a perpendicular.’” 

While it is to be hoped that the repentant 
Foote of the late rebellion will not be treated 
to a hempen cravat for endeavoring to seek the 
protection of Yankee abolitionists, its head may 
himself exemplify the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
assertion, which he would have applied to John 
P. Hale. Yet there are those at the North 
who would fain see this same Jefferson Davis 
the supreme ruler of dis-united and confederate 
States, with power to hang all who believe that 
human beings should not be bred, bought and 
sold Ilke cattle. 





Qveen Victrortia’s Rirvat.—The Ryves 
case, in which an English jury has just decided 
against the claims of the peated to recognition 
as a member of the royal family, is one of those 
affairs which will always be the favorite mate- 
rial for magazine-writers and for those who are 
fond of what is called the secret history of 
courts. The story told by the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Ryves, and supported by a considerable parade 
of evidence, represented her as the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Cumberland, the 
brother of George II. The Duke was alleged 
to have secretly married Olive, the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Wilmot, in 1767, before the royal 
marriage act made such a marriage invalid. 
Dr. Wilmot’s certificate that he himself per- 
formed the ceremony was produced, with sig- 
natures purporting to be those of Mr. Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and of Lord 
Chatham. Of this marriage was born in 1772, 
according to the plaintiff’s case, a daughter 
Olive, who was certified by Dr. Wilmot to 
have been baptized as the Princess of Cumber- 
land, and immediately afterwards, by the king’s 
order, as the daughter of a brother of Dr. Wil- 
mot. The Duke cf Cumberland, a short time 
previous to the birth of this daughter, had pub- 
licly married Lady Anne Horton, and the 
deserted mother of the infant princess is there- 
upon alleged to have died on the Continent, a 
year or two later, of a broken heart. 

The child, the “lost princess,” as she has 
been called, grew up as a member of Dr. Wil- 
mot’s family, and in ignorance of her royal 
birth; she married Mr. Serres, a painter of 
some celebrity, and gave birth to a daughter, 
now known as Mrs. Ryves and the present 
claimant of the rights and dignities alleged to 
have been derived irom the royal Duke. Mrs. 
Serres is suid to have remained ignorant of 
her illustrious birth until about the year 1815, | 
when the Earl of Warwick, who had been one 
of the depositaries of the secret, made it known 
to her. The story which is said to have then 
been imparted to her was something marvellous. 
It assigned to her mother, the daughter of Dr. 
Wilmot, a birth not unsuitable for a royal 
match, for her father was made the husband by 
a secret marriage of a sister of Poniatowski, 
the king of Poland. Dr. Wilmot was repre- 
sented as concealing the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, which made the Duke of Cumberland’s 
second marriage bigamous, in deference to the 
wishes of George II. But he was also repre- 
sented as compelling the king to give him cer- 
tificates of the marriage and of the royal birth | 
of his granddaughter, by means of his possession | 
of an important state secret. This secret was 
the alleged first marriage of George III. to 
Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, and the ex- 
istence of issue of that marriage and the biga- 
mous character of the king’s open marriage 
with Queen Charlotte,—a traditional piece of | 
scandal which most readers have probably 
fallen in with at one time or another. 

There is a great deal of detail connected 
with all this, into which we cannot now enter. 
Upwards of cighty documents were produced 
by Mrs. Ryves to substantiate her story, bear- 
ing the signatures, or what were alleged to 





‘She almost thought that she could take in 
washing now,’ and the little ones with their 
knees to their mouths crouched up before the 
stove, looked as if there could not be a doubt of 
sister’s doing anything she tried. ‘Well, 
Annie, how do you make a living now?’ ‘I 
sew on check shirts; I get five cents for the 
checks and nine cents for the others; but just 
now they won’t let me have the flanne!, because 
I can’t deposit two dollars.’ ‘It must be very 
hard work?’ ‘Oh, [ don’t mind, sir; but to- 
day the visitors came, and said we'd better go 
to the poor house, and I said I couldn’t like to 
leave these little ones yet ; and I thought If I 
only had candles, I could sit up till ten or 
eleven and make the shirts.’ She had learned 
everything she knew at the industrial school. 
She never went to church, for she had no 
clothes, but she could read and write. ‘It was 
very damp there,’ she said, and then it was so 
cold nights.’ ” 

I will, in the next place, introduce you to a 
garret-room, six feet by ten. The occupants 
are a poor mother and son. The mother works 
at making shirts with collars and stitched bo- 
soms, at six shillings and sixpence per dozen, 
for a man who pays half in merchandise, and 
who, when she is starving for bread, puts her 
off with calico at a shilling a yard that is not 
worth more than fourpence! But she is not 
the martyr in the case. When the visitor en- 
tered, her son George, about twelve years old, 
‘“‘was just coming in for dinner, pale and ap- 
parently exhausted by the effort of climbing 
the stairs, and sank down upon a rough plank 
bench near the door.” He worked in a giass 
factory, earning a bare subsistence. “He is a 
little old man at twelve,” says the narrator ; ‘‘the 
paleness of his sunken cheeks was relieved by 
the hectic flush; his hollow dry eye was moist- 
ened by an occasional tear; and his thin white 
lip duivered as he told me his simple story ; 
how he was braving hunger and death—for he 
cannot live luig—to help his mother pay the 
rent and buy her bread. ‘Half-past ten at 
night is early for him to return,’ said the 
mother, ‘sometimes it is half-past eleven and I 
am sitting up for him.’ Sometimes, in_ the 
morning, she finds him awake, ‘but he don't 
want to get up, and he puts his hands on his 
sides and says, ‘Mother, it hurts me here when 
1 breathe.’ ‘I can work, and I do work,’ adds 
she, ‘all the time—but I can’t make as much 
as my little boy.’” 

One more account. It is of a beggar girl 
who “lives,” as the narrative goes on to say, 
“in a rear building where full daylight never 
shines—in a cellar room where pure dry air is 
never breathed. A quick, gentle girl of twelve 
years, she speaks to the visitor as he enters— 
‘Mother does not see you, sir, because she’s 
blind.’ The mother was an old woman of sixty- 
five or seventy years, with six or seven others 
seated around. ‘But you told me you and 
your mother, and little sister lived by your- 
selves.’ ‘Yes, sir—here it is;’” and at the 
end of the passage the visitor discovers a narrow 
place, about five feet by three. The bed was 
rolled up in one corner and nearly filled the 4 
room. * ‘But where is your stove?’ ‘We have 
none, sir. The people in the next room are 
very kind to mother, and let her come in there 
to warm, because, you know, I get half the. 
coal.” ‘But where do you cook your food ?' 
‘We never cook any, sir; it is already cooked. 
I go early in the morning to get coal and chips 
for the fire,and I must have two baskets of coal 
and wood to kindle with by noon. That's 
mother’s half. ‘Then, when the people have 
eaten dinner, I go round to get the bits they 
leave. I can get two baskets of coal every day 
now; but when it gets cold and we must have 
a great deal, it is hard for me to find any, | 
there’s so many poor chaps to pick it. Some- | 
times the ladies speak cross to me, and shut the 
door hard at me, and sometimes the gentlemen 
slap me in the face, and kick my basket, and 
then [ come home, and mother says not to cry, 
for may be I'll do better to-morrow. Some- 
times I get my basket almost full, and then 
put it by for to-morrow; and then, if next day 
we have enough, I take this toa poor woman 
next door. Sometimes I get only a few bits in 
my basket for all day, and may be the next 
day. And then I fast, because, you know, 
mother is sick and weakly, and can’t be able to 
fast like me.’ ” 

These, my friends, are some of the “short 
and simple annals of the poor.” But those of 
whom Gray spoke rest peacefully in the 
“country church-yard;” their spirits are in 





| be the signatures, of Dr. Wilmot, Chatham, 
Dunning, George IIL. and the Duke of Kent, | 
the father of Queen Victoria. The Duke of 
Kent and George 1V. are represented as hav- | 
ing known and recognized the relationship of | 
the alleged princess, as having been much at- 
tached to her and as giving her important 
assistance, and a paper was even produced in 
which the Duke made Mrs. Serres, or other- 
| wise his cousin the Princess Olive, the guardian 
| of bis daughter; but this authority the consid- 
erate princess never thought it necessary to 
/use. Mrs. Ryves, the plaintiff. was herself a 
| leading witness at the trial, and gave her evi- 
dence in a clear and connected narrative, and 
under cross-examination by the attorney-gen- 
| eral sustained herself excellently for the most | 
i 
| 





part with such marks of mental capacity and | 
quickness as might have supplied that officer 





with a powerful argument against the pos- | 
| sibility of her descent from the House of | 
Hanover. : ' 
The case broke down on the evidence of the | 
| expert who was summoned by the plaintiff to | 
| testify as to the genuineness of the signatures | 
| of the various documents, and who gave his. 
opinion that Dunning’s signature on the cer- | 
| tificate of the Duke of Cumberland’s marriage | 
| was not genuine. Neither court nor jury ap-| 

pear to have regarded the documents with 

much respect, but this blow was fatal, and the 
_ case was finally, at the close of a six days’ trial, | 
| dismissed with every mark of contempt. The | 
plaintiff had petitioned for a declaration of the 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberland and of | 
the legitimacy of the birth of her mother, Mrs | 





Serres; this was refused, and the jury took | 
occasion to say that they believed the whole of | 
'the documents produced in evidence to be) 
| spurious, the Lord Chiet Justice and the Chiet 
Sea agreeing with them in this opinion. 
| As we have said, however, the case which | 
' we have thus briefly sketched will long con- | 
‘tinue to be a favorite topic with lovers of the | 
| gossip of history. In spite of the contempt, 
| of court and jury, there are evidently those. 
who believe in the story, the expert who) 
' declared one signature spurious, declared oth- | 
_ers, and among them that of George III. to, 
'some important documents, to be genuine. 
And the case contains moreover all the ele- | 
ments of attraction. The death of a princess, 
broken-hearted, the concealment of her daugh- | 
ter in obscurity, the struggle by Mrs. Serres; 
_and Mrs. Ryves for forty years to obtain recog- 
nition, and above all the secret marriage which 
assumes, quite incidentally, to bastardize the 
whole reigning house in favor of some unknown 
heir,—all this will not be neglected by the 
seekers for hidden scandals. It is declared by 
the English writers that the whole story had 
its origin in the hallucinations of Mrs. Serres, | 
and that she was either deceived by the fabri- 
| cator of the documents or that she was herself 
the forger, charitably believed to be insane. 
' This view, however, does not relieve the case 
| of all its difficulties ; and it seems not improba- 
‘ble that the plaintiff had at least so much | 
| foundation for her claim as this, that she may 
| represent one of those unrecognized and ille- 
gitimate off-shoots of the royal stock, which’ 
have been somewhat freely scattered in Eng- 
land during the last and the present centu- 
ries— Daily Advertiser. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Tue Martyr Critpren.—Permit me to 
present two or three incidents illustrative of 
heroism and sacrifice among the children of the | 
poor. Take, for instance, the account of a 
writer who tells us that in the streets he “ met. 
a little girl, very poor, but with such a sweet, 
sad expression,” adds he, “that I involuntarily 
stopped and spoke to her. She answered my 

’ questions very clearly, but the heavy, sad look 
never left her eyes for a moment. She bad no 
father or mother. She took care of the chil- 
dren herself ; she wasonly thirteen; she sewed 

_ check shirts, and mde a living for them.” He 
went to seeher. “It is alow, damp basement, 
her home. She lives there with the three little 
children whom she supports, and the elder sick 

, brother, who sometimes picks up a trifle. She, 

‘had been washing for herself and little ones. ' 








‘or with any design to humiliate him. 
were solely a means of precaution against his | Washington and State Streets, 


| with ease in them. 
When the doors were made secure, Foreign Eengravings;, 


,of war. 


heaven, and their history is embalmed in his 
own immortal Elegy. But these records are 
of those who yet live and suffer—martyrs 
without the palm.”—Chapin's “Jlumanity in 
the City.” 








Dr. Craven's Boox.—I suppose you have 
seen the new book, published in New York, 
entitled “The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis.” 
I have been looking it over, and as I have the 
best means of knowing something about its 
nominal author, the spirit which actuates him, 
and the reliability of bis statements, perhaps a 
paragraph about the subject may interest your 
readers. Dr. Craven, whose name is upon its 
title page, never wrote it at all. The cempo- 
sition is the work of that literary adventurer, 
“Miles O'Reilly.” Craven is a man of inferior 
capacity, both in a professional and literary 
point of view. Ile furnished the perversions of 
truth and outright falsities which form the basis 
of the volume, and “Miles O'Reilly” gave them 
the dress in which they now appear. There is 
not much doubt that the book is got up by 
Davis’ friends. They found in Craven (who 
appears to have been fitly named) a useful in- 
strument for their purposes, and made the most 
of him. Jeff. Davis himself began the work of 
debauching Craven. It was an easy task for a 
mind as powerful as his to operate upon any 
one. [is first act in this direction was to make 
the doctor an elegant present valued at about 
$200, and the favors were continued through 
aid from outside. The intimacy became so 
close between the parties that Gen. Miles, the 
commander of the fort, was compelled to rep- 
rimand Craven. Craven had violated both his 
orders and his honor in this, explicit instrue- 
tions having been given him not to talk with 
Davis on any subject except his personal health. 
Certainly no honorable officer of the United 
States would seek conversations with a rebel, 
in which his own government, its e1vil officers, 
its generals, its institutions and its people were 
abused, much less put them into a book which 
is not above an apology, but an undisguised 
eulogy of the criminal. 

I have the best authority possible for sayirft 
that the book is full of perversions and mis- 
statements, many of the latter without a shadow 
of foundation in fact. There is not time to 
specify them; I must be content, therefore, 
with a few words about the ironing story. The 
fetters were not put upon Davis as an indignity, 
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escape. When he was first put into his room, 
it was not securely finished. Jt had on/y light 
wooden doors, without locks. These had to be 
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Gen. Miles, and takes every opportunity to cast 
slurs upon him. This is because Miles pene- 
trated his character, and rebuked his miserable 
toadying to the rebel chief. Here, where the 
general is known, none of his assaults can pos- 
sibly injure him. He is probably the ablest 

Idier Massachusetts furnished to the war. 
When I first saw him he was the merest youth, 
a clerk in a crockery ware store of this city. 
He went out as second lieutenant in the Massa- 
chusetts 22d, and without friends or influence 
fought his way up to be a major-general. 
There is no prouder record in the army than 
this, and under all his honors he has borne 
himself more modestly than any soldier I ever 
knew. He can be scarcely more than twenty- 
five years of age to-day. That so young aman 
should be selected for a post of the responsi- 
bility he now occupies, is in itself the highest 
compliment. He has fought in the most im- 
portant engagements of the war with distin- 

uished credit, and bears the marks of his valor 
in several honorable wounds. So ba:ly was he 
injured in one case that his surgeon telegraphed 
that he had not forty-eight hours to live.—Bos- 
ton Cor. Hartford Press. 
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Way we SnHovtp Wear BeEarps.— 
There are more solid inducements for wearing the 
beard than the mere improvement of a man’s 
personal appearance, and the cultivation of such 
an aid to the every-day diplomacy of life. 
Nature combining, as she never fails to do, the 
useful with the ornamental, provides us with a 
far better respirator than science could ever 
make, and one that is never so hideous to wear as 
that black seal upon the face which looks like a 

assport to the realm of suffering and death. 
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Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, - $3,646,330 


he hair of theymoustache not only absorbs the Last Cash Return, cae 
moisture and miasma of fogs, but it strains the 
air from dust and the soot of our great smoky Total Pengies: Diviient, - = %0enree 
cities. It acts also in the most scientific manner | Losses Paid, = «= «= «= «= 1,800,000 


by taking the heat from the warm breath as it 
leaves the chest, and applying it to the cold 
air taken in. The beard is not only a respira- 
tor, but with the beard entire we are provided 
with a comforter as well, and these are never 
left at home, like the umbrella and all such ap- 
pliances, whenever they are wanted. Moffat 
and Livingstone, the African explorers, and 
many other travellers, say that in the night no 
wrapper can equal the beard. The remarka- 
ble thing, too, is that the beard, like the hair of 
the head, protects against the heat of the sun, 
it acts as thatch does to an ice-house, but more 
than this, it becomes moist with the perspira- 
tion, and then, by evaporation, cools the skin. 
A man who accepts this protection of nature 
may face the rudest storm and the hardest win- 
ters. He may go from the hottest room into 
the coldest air without any dread; and we 
verily believe he might sleep in a morass with 
impunity—at least his chances of escaping the 
terrible fever would be better than his beard- 
less companions. 


Amount Insured, = «= =~ = 31,767,485 


DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
HOMER BARTLETT, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES S. AMORY, 
JAMES STURGIS, 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 





Tut Exact TrutH.—Some Republican 
papers, inclined to uphold President Johnson, 
complain because the other Republican papers 
—almost the entire Republican press, in fact 
—are opposed to him. But why are the latter 


opposed to him? For two plain reasons. SINGLE RISKS 


He has violated his own freely given pledges, | ae 


contradicted his own most emphatic assertions ; | 
FIRST CLASS LIVES 


and he has revealed a violent and despotic | 
AMOUNT 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 





temper and an insincerity of character which 
have produced universal distrust of the man. 
It may be doubted whether those who believe 
in his policy, really believe in him. He has 
brought things to such a pass that loyalty to 
Republican principles, the principles for the 


maintenance of which the North has suffered | TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
8 


so terribly, demands opposition to the White 
PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


TO THE 


—or— 


House. The plain proof of this no Republican 
journal can fail to see. It blazes out in the 





tact that all rebels and all sympathizers with "Or ONEATALF IN CASI anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
| SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given | 


rebels, all opposed to the war, are quick and 
eager to claim and eulogize Andrew Johnson. 
The truth is a sad one—but it is nevertheless a | for the remainder. 
truth, that the great difficulty just now is utter | 

distrust of the Executive and his chief rey 


sers.— Boston Transcript. 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 





Qe ‘ : ~ | the ACTUAL cost, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 
FURNITURE. | suring. 


ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRISD WO 
ope: MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. Cred- 


itors may insure the lives of debtors. 


Well-emade, Substantial 
EF URNITURE 2 Lirz INSURANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited 
to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WHO ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 
AT THE 


SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 





MOST MODERATE PRICES 


| early disease. 
THAT A 


| 
GOOD ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, | 
ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, | 


This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 
ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS: and if, after the pay- 
ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 
AT OUR SALESROOMS, | are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given for as many | 


| tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


HAYMAREET SQUARE, 


It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 


| FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an | 


Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 
| 








1866. 




















cae eg “MEDICAL. 
BEST COOKING STOVE | on Youri.—A Gegleman who 
— No E suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 


THE MARKET. 





Decay, and ali the effects of pene indiscretion, will, for 


d free to all who need it, 
“PEERLESS,” FOR COAL @R WOOD. | in ne Ota gismiioas Re maaog the simple remedy by 
cepa which be was cured. Sufferers og ft profit by exes. 
The “PRERLE3S” has all the advantages of the popular | Yértiser's experlemee, can do #0 OF eee Bb GGDEN, 
stoves in use, together with such NeW PEATURES as justify May 5. * ut No. 13 Chambers St., New York. 
| the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cookina Stove in cans 








, the market. 
| It is the ‘*Psertess,” because it is superior to all other 
| Cooking Stoves in Economy, Simplicity, Cleanliness, Baking. 
Roasting and_ Beauty. 
| st, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
| Conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty 
| per cent. of fuel. 
| 2d, Soapuicrry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
| fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without 
| rekindling. 
| 3d. CLeaNtivess. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
| ing the grate. 
4th, Bakine. 
| temperature, bakes as even/y as a brick oven, and that with- 
| out turning the article. It bakes quickly. 
5th Roasting. Acurrent of hot air constantly passing 

through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts 
' as well as a tin kitchen. 
| 6th, Beauty. M-de of the best iron, it will not crack. 
| Well mounted, artistically designed and smoothly cast. it is 
| the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
| the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is 
claimed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & D1 North St., Boston. 
For sale by Stove Dealers thronghout the country. 
May 5. 3m 








| REDUCTION OF PRICES! 


| 





A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
| — Oor— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
| PAPER HANGINGS, 
| 





Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 
Wholesale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing eisewhere. | a pany oes 


and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


s 


| of wall and ceil 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
‘is & BAD Tt, 








A USTIN & 
INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &¢., 
116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
$. H. AUSTIN. 
May 19. 3m 


D. G. BANDY. 





Its large oven, wherein all purts areof equal (LHARLES RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Beston’” 
May 19. 3m 


8 adatoms & CARPENTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF & = *RIALS FOR PaInTERs’ USE 








FOR SALE AT 


Store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Factory 73 to 79 Clinton Street. 


May 19. 6m 





Hy A2zssrRon & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. GOS Washinugten St., Boston. 





They are — to design and execute a description 

ng decoration for churches, public buildings, 
rivate residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
Every description of wood finished in wax 





LUCAS HABERSTRO. 
4. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 1 tt 





Mar. 381. tf 


{ 
| 383 Washington Street, Boston. 
} 
| 


“WINDOW SHADES!! © 
CHARLES H. BRUCE & Co., 


| 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 








SCHOOLS. 


acer at 


et is ee SCHOOL, 


Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 
Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 


| CLLURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c. ; particular at-  [ouse. 


| tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. Srore | 


| Smapes lettered in a superior style. 
Mosquito Screens and Bed Canopies 


in great variety. TasLe Om Crotus, Rustic Blinds, Picture | 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
{on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and | 


put up in the best manner. 











| BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! SAVE ONE PROFIT 





Factory AND SALESROOM, — 


Sommer Term commences May 7, 1866. 
Pupils received at any time. 
A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 


| cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 


Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





PAPER, ETC. _ 





LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 


606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ( 
Apr. 7. 3m PAMPHLETS. &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
=—— ionic be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
FURNITURE! GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 


PareR MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
May 19. tf 





IALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN, | 
407 Washington St., Boston, ‘ | 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES | 
PARLOR, CHAMBER, \ 
LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM . 
FURNITURE, 

| which will pe sold to consumers at 
Manafacturers’? Wholesale Prices. | 





| 

| Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 
‘and want a good quality of Furniture at a low price, will do 
| well to examine our stock (which is the largest in Boston) 
| before purchasing elsewhere. om May 5. 





AMERICAN 


CROQUET GAMES, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 


from patterns which experience has demonstrated to be the | 
| 
Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture, 


Manuracturep from TIHOROUGILY-SEASONED STOCK, | if 








_ “MECHANICAL. — 





FOS) Rh BAO NK * SS 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinell!! 


- ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
oN IENT. 





Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Also, Safes, Pa- 


Soe 


Our cNLy Warehouse in BOSTON is 
248 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 








1O0L, WOOLENS, ETC. 


L ORAWRLG, KINSLEY & FRENCH 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 








JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 6. 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





WHICH, 





ARE UNSURPASSED. 


(ce Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects 


BOXWOOD SETS, 


For Superior Strength and Beauty of Finish, | ( J 


FINANCIAL. 


NOLORADO GOLD AGENCY. 





J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 


No. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Muss. 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 





(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


No. 302 Washington Street, Boston. 





| premiums paid. 
THE LARGE STOCK, 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
business men. It offers the following advantages :— | 


or Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be | 





| laid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the 
| benefit of the families of the insured. } 


Drawing-Room Suites, 
Parlor Suites, 
Library Suites, 


2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 
| 
Dining-Room Suites, | 


' have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions 
| | 


| or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead | 


BLACK WALNUT AND CHESTNUT | of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 
| | 
| 


int tin b 





3d. In case of any reverse or di ’ 


CHAMBER SETS, 


| 
| which might render it difficult for the insured to continue | 
Koy Key &e. | 


| the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to | 





| receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the | 
| 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS 


| premiums paid, and so relieve himself, without loss, of fur- | 
| 
ther pecuniary obligations to the Company. 


| 
| 3 ‘ } 
FURNITURE. This Company issues Expowment Pouicies, payable upon 
July 7 ; 8m : | the arrival at the ages of 4), 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior | 
a | i 
—--—— | 4 The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- | 

son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid 


| during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- | 
A, S8i38 & 66; y fonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whore 





—oOF— 


SPRING STYLES! 








OLD STATE HOUSE, | 
MERCIANT TAILORS, | while the younger members are least capabie of self-help. 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations 


| 
{ 
—or— be | | 
| 
} 


h aF h Suitt The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 | 

gli ‘otc n rench Suitin os : eae 

English, Scotch a ied | per cent, for 22 years, and the slight variation in this ratio | 
—AND— | } 


ERCOATINGS | from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, | 
SPRING OVERCOATINGS. H 
Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS perk ese . 
Micaers. C. A. S- & Ce are enabled to offer partic. | 7% 1th Me sriciest economy, 


make it clear that their business is conducted systematically | 





constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- | 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON ation which must have weight with cautious and far-seeing | 
> ave 
June 23. tf 











removed and others constructed, while Davi. 
occupied the apartment. Mechanics were con- 
stantly going in and out at this time, and it was 
feared that he might spring past the guard. 
The irons were not heavy. He could walk 
They only prevented his ; 


—— 


running. 
they were at once removed—not at all on the | 
recommendation of Dr. Craven, as he pretends, 

but because the exigency which required them | 
was past. Let it be remembered, too, in view | 


of the charge of unnecessary disrespect to a | Teachers. tf 


captive, that Davis was not simply a prisoner 
He was publicly charged, over the | 
President's signature, with a deep and damning 
crime. His alleged tools in this were ironed 
heavily before their conviction. If the Presi- | 
dent had not belied him, was he worthy of 
better treatment? But the real occasion of | 
the ironing was the need of his security. Was | 
there not call for precaution? Who, after i. 


reading Craven's book, would trust Aim, for | ——— 


instance! Louis Napoleon was liberated by his | 
physician. There was every reason to antici- | 
pate a plot to rescue Davis. 

A million dollars would have been furnished 
in New York city alone, towards this end, if it 
could have avmled. Nay, a plot actually was 
formed of which the government had informa- 
tion, and Gen. Miles himself, not knowing how 
far it might have extended, mounted guard, | 
musket in hand, on more than one night, in | 
person. 

Dr. Craven has evidently a strong dislike to 








age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 


EA. Laer .& CoO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON>, 


warrantably large commissions, to run that swift race for 
business that ts done all over the country, nor work up norel 
plans to captivate those who take but a superficial view of the 
science and principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 
its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment 
made in a life policy. 


Cnromos, Etchings, &c. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
§G™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and | ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1855, EACH MEM- 
April7. | BER SHARING LN PROPORTION TU TILE AMOUNT CON- 


' TRIBUTED BY HIM. 


| 


McPHAIL & CO., oe aeale 
385 Washington Street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 
PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per.cent.. Gold Basis. | pendence with the President or Secretary, 


| Information will be afforded upon all mat- | 
' 





Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a very | 
ee ee ee A 

LOOKING-GL as BENJ. F. STEVENS, 

WAREHOUSE, iiiamemee 4 


— AND — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, Secretary- 
IMPORTERS OF wiatoo q 
ae ee , WILLIAM W. MORELAND, &. D., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 

Ne. 234 Washingten Strect, Besten. i 

DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT | 

April 7. tf 


Medical Examiner. 


May 25. 10¢ 








| This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with | — 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State Heuse, Boston. 


| benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision | Silas Pierce, 


John P. Ober, 
| C. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. E. Bates, 


4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- | the United Statea, has been rs — as — 
| X 4 | turns iv cash to al liey hold- | 

lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its rn ee Se eee Leprad 2 
| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
| its workings and tendencies. 


n characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in | 
ese sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- | exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

be forwarded free of expense. 

the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining | BS 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- ° 
ment, may be obtained. free of expense, upon application, 


i i the officers or agents of the 
IMPORTERS OF oe personally or by mail, to the rsor age 


_ Tap 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILLBE MADE C. Lowell, Jas. 3. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
Rovat ~ JNSURANCE COMPANY OF 


|ters connected with LIFE INSURANCE, |, sized Capital 
apen application at the office, or by corres- | Paid upc pital and Reserves......------- 


Fire Premiums in 1864.......-. +--+ 0-0 


other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


May 6. sm 





ALLEN’S | 


| 
| 
| 
D. O. GOODRICH, | 


| D R. E. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Poheoh EE, 
DENTIST, 


No. 16 Eliot Strect, Boston. 
Jan 27. yr 





New Photographic Rooms, 7== 


6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Lave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- | 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
ographs cheerfully shown. tf June 2. 








INSURANCE. 


‘WHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 


| 
aw. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
\ FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
/@ 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


C. W. PREELAND 
J. H. FREELAND, 
May 12. 6m 


4 AELOWEEL & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
WOOL, 

O08 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
April 6 








GEORGE W. Cu30RN 





$100,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, fo 
Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, to 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
May 26. 


H. N. looper, 


Irvine Morse Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 
As 





COMPANY, BOSTON 


. ve 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. pt 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Qvarantine.-In Board 
/ of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 


after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 


re in force extabiishing quarantine regulations in regard 
vessels from foreign ports, all vessel« arriving from Amer- 


ican porta, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 
shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 
receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician 


A true copy, Attest : 
June BD. 


8. F. McCLEARY, City Cierk. 





Horg Cemetery. 


( OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Movuxt 


Crtx Hawt, April 28, 1866. The 


public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 


the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 


Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in | office of the Metropolitan Kailroad, corner Tremont and 


Last cash dividend, PoRTY P£R CENT. 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investmen a 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 


Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 


tin 


Sompany. | 





Directors. 


May 5. tf 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Peaiic Batnrxe Ac- 


Brow field streets. at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o’clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
It is strictly an | 1 Cemetery at 2.30, 3 30 and 6 o’elock, P. M. e 

| The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ree ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 


the Cemetery. 


Through fare each way, 16 cents. 


By order of the Board of Trustees. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 


ComMMODATIONS.—The City Council of Boston, having 


authorized the extablishment of suitable FREE BATHING 


TABLISUMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 


tauts of Boston. the joint special committee Laving the saine 


charge, announce their Location and Regulation as ful- 


| lows :— 
Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge, near Charles street. 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 


. 4. East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street. 


John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell No > fw 
a No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad street. 
pen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. No. 3, South E degpoecar dite 


B. F. STEVENS, Presedent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly April 7. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE..........,.-...--- MANAGER. 


$6,000,000 | 5) 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. _ 


| No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 
| Reguiations.—The Baths will be open for use daily from 
June | to September 80, 1966, on week days from § o'clock 
A.M. to9 o'clock P.M. Males, from 5 to 7 A.M., from 11 
A M. to 3, P.M., and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from & to 
10 A.M.,and from 4to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 6 to 9 o’ciock 
| A.M, for males only. 
The Baths will be closed at 10 o'clock P.M., on week. days, 
| and at 9; o'clock A.M. on Sundays. 
| Fach bather will provide his own towelsand soap. Female 
210,000,000 bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
Thore desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 


at three cents each. 


000,000 Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premi«es 
$2 and *uthority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 
forminz to these rules. 

No smoking. profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 


ed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
dressing-roums, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 


Insures against the hasrds of FIRE on Merchandize and cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 


cording to the nature of the q 
All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 


Poticies issued ard al] losses settled at the 

Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 

Agent and Atterney fer the Company. | 

M. C. WHIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Apr. 7. 


Bostox, June 1, 1966. 


‘ the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- sion shall be final. 
| guished for promptitude and liberality in the scttiement of 
claims. 


A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will 


e order and enforce these regulations in conference 


| with the Superintencent. 

{#7 The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
each bather to so use the premises and regulate hie or her 
conduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 
BATHS a complete success. 


Per order Committee on Bathing Accommodations. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 
Jvne 2. 
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